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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Tae EVENING (Sarvrpay), July 9th, will be performed 
“ AIDA” (to erent at 8.15). Aida, Mdme Fiirsch- Madier; Amneris, 
Mdme Scalchi; Amonasro, Signor Sante Athos; Il Ré, Signor Scolara ; and 
Radames, M. Vergnet. Oonductor—Signor BrVIGNANI. 

LAST WEEK BUT ONE OF THE SEASON. 

Monpay next July 11th, (last time this season), ‘‘SEMIRAMIDE.” Semira- 
mide, Mdme Adelina Patti ; Arsace, Mdme Scalchi; and Assur, M. Gailhard. 

TuESDAY next, July 12th, (first time this season), ‘‘ LE PRE-AUX-CLERCS.” 
Mdme Albani, Mdlle ‘Valleria, Mdlle Ely Warnots, Signor Cotogni, M. Gailhard, 
and M. Soulacroix. 

THURSDAY aoe Jul Poe ng “ ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO” (to commence at 
8.15). Alice, Mdme adier; Isabella, Mdlle Valleria; Elena, Mdlle 
Rosina Viale ; poe edog ~~ ‘Geom: ‘and Roberto, Signor Mierzwinsky. 

FripAy = July 15th, last performance of ANTON RuBINSTEIN’s Grand 
Opera, “IL DEMONIO.” Mdme Albani, Mdme Trebelli, Signor Marini, Signor 
de Reszké, and 1. Lassalle, 

SaTuRrDAY, July 16th (last time this season), ‘“‘DINORAH.” Mdme Adelina 
Patti, Mdme Trebelli, Signor Marini, M. Dauphin, and M. Lassalle 





Doors open at Eight o’clock ; the Opera commences at Half-past, 

The Box Office, under the ortico of the Theatre, is open from Ten til] Five. 

Orchestra Stalls, £1 58.; Side Boxes on the first tier, £3 3s.; Upper Boxes, 
£2 12s. 6d.; Baleony Stalls, lés.; Pit Tickets, 7s. ; Amphitheatre Stalls, 
10s, 6d. and 5s,; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 

Principal—Mr LAaNspowNE CoTreLt. New Branches—ConpvIT STREET, 

and MyppELToN HALL. @ Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 

encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (percentage upon 

introductions). Opera Rehearsals weekly. ndidates (Amateurs eligible) 

address the ree od (enclosing addressed envelope, stating qualifications), 
37, Abbey Road, N.W 








G BUSINESS FOR SALE. 
T° be DISPOSED. OF, in consequence of the death of the 
late Proprietor, an old-established PIANOFORTE TUNING BUSINESS, 
having a connection throughout the county of Cornwall. nt annual 
Income about £200. Apply to Mr Jouw R. PavuLt, Solicitor, Truro. 





’ TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS. k 2 
FROFESSOR of established reputation, having some time 
4. om would be happy to treat with a Publisher for EDITING, 
REVISIN Address, “‘ ARION,” 13, Victoria Road, Gipsy Hill, 8.E. 


7 ° * 
7“ ss by HOGARTH.—The unique Portrait of Handel, 
h, has been exhibited before H.R.H. the Prince of aes and 
H.R. i 7 ibe uke of Edinburgh, and has been seen and acknowledged to 
— eae by Hogarth by W. Holman Hunt. Mr ‘Ruskin has also 
seen the Paintin, 

The Magazine of Art, April, says :—‘‘This piece of Hogarth’s work has been 
subjected to critical judgueems, and there is considerable authority for the belief 
that this picture is not only from Hogarth’s brush, but is further interesting as a 

rtrait of Handel, The general tone is excellent, and the painting is fortunately 

n a state of good preservation,” 








* Just Published, 
PuORY, Romance (in E flat) for the Pianoforte, com- 
poe Browstow BAKER, price 3s. London: DuNCcAN Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street; where may be obtained ‘‘ BOURREE” (in E flat), for the 
Pianoforte, composed by BRowNLow Baker, price 4s. 


“SOME NIGHT” and “’TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 


ME. ISIDORE DE LARA will sing his new Ballad, 
OME NIGHT,” and Horr ay ona “MS ALL THAT I OAN 
BAY,” at all his Engagements during the Seaso 


“ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 


UST PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
Words by Mary Mark Lemon, Music by Istpore pg Lara. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 











wan TED, for the Chapel attached to a Public iatition, 
a Second-hand TWO-MANUAL CO pete 5 _— Page parm Ate 

Full compass of manual and pedal organs indispensa! x-chamber 

—16 ft. wide by 10 ft. deep, 11 ft. 6 in. high at os $ ft. at beck I 

to £100 would be given for an instrument in good order. akivess ter in ant 

instance to ‘‘M. D.,” care of MACKEY Macxgy & Oa, 1, Bouverie Street, Fleet 

Street, London, E. C. 





“HEAVEN AND EARTH.” 
EAVEN AND EARTH.” Ciro Piysvrrs grand new 


Song. The Poetry by ADELAIDE ME oy Mdme Evyrrqvez, 
and already. pronounced ' ee t success. aay ba & Co., 231, 
Regent Street. London, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN... : 
T MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, ra 
ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words hy GABRIEL (12th , 
Century), Music by MicHaEL Berason, is published, _ 4s., by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, Ww. 
Just Published. 


ONCERTSTUCK for Pianoforte and “Orchestra. By 
hn PAL ae aigraaen. Price 7s.6d. STANLEY Licas, WeseER & Oo., 








t. 





Just Published. 


0 LET THE SOLID GROUND. Song. The Poetry by 
Tennyson. The aoe by Eapa, Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W 





Just Published. 


LOW MARCH FOR THE ORGAN (founded on 
KREvTzER’s celebrated Thirty-third Violin Study). By SraNisLaus 


Ewuior. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 
ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80. 

The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD 1+ crow ose raston ot 


Also the Gold Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c, 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876, 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870, 








AND SONS’ 


- PATENT Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 
ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869. 
Patented La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867, 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, Prize Medal, London, 1862, &c. 
and 1879, 


InGreat Britain, France, 
Fru, Aus, ir, JON ENEN TE PIANOS. 
Belgium, an 
FOR rere ery OR ON THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


18-20, WIGMORE 3s Reet LONDON, W. 


The BRINSMEAD” PIANOF WORKS, G rafton Road, vm Ww. 
And at all the PRIN Cy Pal TM USIC WARBHO OUSES, 
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The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ayp SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Co.), 
Established 1830, 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musieal Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &o. g 
Manufactory at Mantes ( Seine et a} me, Paris: Passage du Grand 
er}, et 20, 
LONDON: 39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
oe. manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.8:) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 








Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY J, L. HATTON, 


THE GOOD SHIP ROVER. 
Words by JOHN STEWART. 
Musie b 
Jd. OL. HATTON, 


Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


THE SEA KING. 


(SONG.) 
Composed by 
LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 
“THE TEST,” Price 4s, 
“A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s. 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s, 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


SYMPATHY, 


Sona, 
Words by HENRY CARRINGTON. 


Music aL, 
ALFRED BLUME. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Reprinted from ‘“‘THE Musical WoRLD,” 


“FORM, OR DESIGN IN MUSIC.” 


BY 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 
Price Sixpence. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Miss Prescott’s little pamphlet of thirty-two pages is also a reprint, the 
seven chapters which it contains having been first published in the Musical 
World, It deals with what is known as the ‘Sonata Form,’ and the different 
varieties of the same, which are clearly explained. The information here given 
is not very readily accessible, excepting in large musical treatises ; and amateurs 
who wish to understand the construction of the higher forms of instrumental 
music will find Miss Prescott’s little essay of much assistance to them,”— 
Atheneum, 


THREE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 














Composed by 
PAUL SEMLER. 
No.1. “AN EVENING SONG” (‘‘ ABENDLIED ”) ete’ Ske oo ae 
2. “A REVERIE” (“TRAUMEREI”) ahs hs eben ed eer © aie vent a 


8. “JOYFULNESS” (“ FROHSINN ”) ove vos oe ooo 2s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“These three unpretentious pieces are extremely melodious; and, as light 
sketches for drawing-room performance, will assur: ly find favour with amateur 





Just Published. 
THE BICYCLE. 
SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 


1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 3. SCHERZO.—“ Second Attempt ” 
2. ANDANTE.—“‘ Despair and Return.” 4, Ronpo.—‘“‘ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
EDWARD. SHARP. 











8. D. 
1. “SYMPATHY” 36] 2. “SPRING”... ee 
3. “REGRET”... 3 6| 4. “DELIGHT” . 36 
5. “EMOTION” 4 0| 6. “ANIMATION” -—S 
i. 8. “ARGUMENT” *. °. 3 6 
9, “ FELICITY ” 4 0| 10. “RESIGNATION” - oe 
ll. “BELOVED” 61 2 Se 
3, eee 14. “RECOLLECTION” ... 4 
15. “GAIETY”... ... 5 0] 16. “SUPPLICATION” § ° 
ee 18. “ADMI ae 
19 “CONSOLATION” 261 oe = die 
21, “ EXULTATION ”... S648 tee 
Ng Sete 24, “PLEADING” 3 6 

ALSO 

SONATAING MAJOR ... i 8 0 
SQNATAINE MINOR... ... 2.7” 8 
FIVE LIEDER OHNE WORTE (in One Book)... 7 6 
RONDO GRAZIOSO ...... . 5 0 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
; Just Published, 


DOWN BY THE WILLOWS. 
Sone FoR CONTRALTO, 
Composed by 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 








Pp No. 1, ‘Evening Song,’ has a flowing subject, in 12-8 rhythm, with 
some effective changes of key. We cannot say, however, that we like the basses at 
page 3 (last line), which unquestionably move in octaves with the melody, a 
defect by no means covered because the chords are broken into arpeggios. No, 2, 
‘A Reverie,’ is a cantabile theme given to the left hand, with a staccato accom- 
paniment for the right. Of the three pieces, however, we prefer the last, 
‘Joyfulness,’ a melody with the arpeggio accompaniment, divided between the 
two hands, the second part, in the dominant, still preserving this figure, with a 
different form of arpeggio. All these trifles sufficiently justify their titles to 


disarm criticism,”—Musical Times. 





Just Published. 
“IS ALL THAT I CAN SAY” (“I LOVE THEE, I 
LOVE THEE”), Song. Words by Tom Hoop. Music by Hopz TEMPLE. 
Sung with distinguished success by Mr Isidore de Lara, Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, ent Street, W 
“This song is already tolerably well koown and proportionately admired, 
thanks, in a great measure, to Mr Isidore de Lara, to whom it is dedicated, for 
whom it was composed, and by whom it is a=. Miss Hope Temple has caught 
the spirit as well as the rhythm of Hood’s half tender, half passionate lines, and 
the simple expressive melody to which she has set them cannot, once heard, be 
easily forgotten.” — Pan, 





# LAST KISS.” 
UST PUBLISHED, “THE LAST KISS.” Ballad. 
Words by Atrrep Lemon. Music by PEARSON BRIDGEFORD. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘This is the title of another contribution by our townsman, Mr Bridgeford, 
to the répertoire of ballad music. com tion is worthy of commendation, 
for it shows considerable skill in the musical treatment of Mr Lemon’s verses. 
It isa song that will not be despised by Sg | vocalist, and it will certainly be 
appreciated by an audi 1 “Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 


NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 
“4 LICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 
Oontralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B. ALLEN, Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, Ww. a 
NEW SONG BY F. H. COWEN. 
“4 FAREWELL.” Song. Words by the Author of “ John 


Halifax.” Music by FrepEertc H. Cowen. Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ QLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN?” New Song, 
by J. BLUMENTHAL, sung by Mr HersertT REEVES, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
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HENRI VIEUXTEMPS.* 
(Concluded from page 413. ) 


It was in Berlin that I received, in the s ring of 1846 
(March, I think), a pressing invitation from Count Mathieu 
Wielhorski to go to St Petersburgh as Violinist to His 
Majesty the Emperor Nicolas and the Imperial Theatres, and 
Professor at the School of Music. The terms appeared brilliant, 
and, somewhat wearied by my long wanderings, I gradually came 
to look upon the offer as exceedingly acceptable, the end of the 
matter being that I consented to go and bury myself for the best 
years of my life in the land of snow and frost. I took up my 
residence, therefore, in St Petersburgh from September 1846 to 
September 1852, when an attempt was made to introduce into my 
agreement certain stipulations which were unacceptable to me. I 
declined consenting to them, and left the country of fraud, with 
its elegant, refined, and seductive society. I vegetated in 
Russia, agreeably I grant, but still it was only vegetating, from 
26 to 32 years of age, the best years in a man’s life. Neverthe- 
less, I was kept up by art, and despite the excessive cold, and the 
po of northern climates, I composed a great many more or 
ess important things, among them being my Concerto in D 
minor, which, in 1858, was of singular use in re-calling me to 
the memory of the artistic world at Vienna, Berlin, Leipsic, 
Dresden, Xc., as well as Paris, Brussels, and London. I spent 
the winter of 1855 in Belgium, and at the end of that year 
settled at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, in the environs of which city 
I purchased a little country estate. It was at Drei-Eichenhain, 
in the Grand-Duchy of Hesse, that I certainly spent the happiest 
days of my life. Though the house was a genuine peasant’s 
habitation, it was idyllic; the most perfect calm reigned around, 
and the air was unusually pure, while before my eyes stretched 
the chain of the Taunus. In this enchanting retreat it was that 
I wrote certain things which are decidedly more impregnated 
with nature than y others from my pen. 

From this spot I made excursions in all directions, in the 
neighbourhood, along the Rhine, to Baden, Belgium, France, and 
England, always returning home with delight. This quiet life 
was not destined to last long, for, in 1857, a celebrated speculator 
tracked me out and persuaded me to accept an offer for the 
United States of America, but with a resuscitated celebrity, 
Sigismund Thalberg, who was creating a furore there. I yielded 
to the temptation, and once more embarked for those distant 
shores, accompanied by my wife and “Yankee Doodle.” I soon 
povcatent that Ole Bull, Sivori, Henri Herz, Leopold Meyer, 

enny Lind, Damoreau, Alboni, &c., had been there and worked 
wonders. Ignorance was disappearing, instinct being revealed, 
and the want of harmony as well as the power of comprehension 
being awakened, ‘The trip lasted a year, and was full of adven- 
tures. I returned to Europe in July, 1858, and hastened to 
regain my little nest and my flowers at Drei-Eichenhain. I spent 
the winter of 1858-59 in Paris. I put the last touch to my 5th 
Concerto in A minor, composed with an eye to the violin compe- 
tition, for which I had been asked to write it, at the Brussels 
Conservatory. Henri Wieniawski attracted attention to it by 
his really proce execution in Russia and in Germany, in 
England and in France, Quite recently it has been adopted for 
the violin competitions at the Paris Conservatory (1878). 

Towards the end of 1859, I visited several towns in Northern 
Germany, besides going to St Petersburgh and Moscow, where I 
had left a many acquaintances. Skirting the Gulph of 
Finland and passing by Hamburgh (March, 1860) and through 
Denmark, I next proceeded to Stockholm (May, 1860), where I 
had been invited for the coronation festivities of the King, 
Charles XV. In 1861, still settled with my family at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine (Drei-Eichenhain), I made excursions to the right 
and left, taking part in the tours of artists on exhibition, which 
were then all the rage, thanks to an American impresario, now 

me as celebrated as Barnum and others such. In this fashion 
I repeatedly traversed Germany, France, Austria, and England. 
I will not dilate on these tours, which were more speculative 
than artistic, though I always strove as much as I could to pre- 
serve for them a character of grandeur and dignity. It was an 
irresistible current which had its day. This lasted till 1866, 
when the political situation, big with events, obliged me to leave 


* From Le Gazette Musicale, 








Germany and settle in Paris, where profound sorrows and pain- 
ful bereavements awaited me. In July, 1866, I lost my Father. 
I was deeply affected by the sad event. He was my first guide; 
my initiator by intuition and paternal love. 

In 1867, I went, somewhat in the capacity of a packet of music, 
to Italy, which it had been my dream to visit as an artist, and, 
in 1868, on the 20th June, after returning from France, I had the 
indescribable sorrow to lose my wife, the companion of my life. 
for twenty-four years.t To divert my thoughts and deaden my 
despair, I gave myself up more than ever to the most intense hard 
work, to journeys, and to mad changes of place. In the winter of 
1868-69, I visited for the last time, with my impresario, some 
towns in Holland, Hamburgh, Denmark, and Sweden; I went to 
London for the season, and, during the winter of 1869-70, 
remained almost entirely in Paris, busying myself much with 
composition, which did not prevent me from making a few trips 
in the provinces, Belgium, and Holland. In the month of May, 
1870, Max Strakosch proposed that I should make a third voyage 
to the United States of America in company with a fair and 
celebrated vocalist, then very popular. I agreed the more willingly 
as the Franco-German war was imminent and the voice of the can- 
non threatened to silence every other, as it really afterwards did. 
We started on the 30th August for New York, where we began, 
on the 12th or 15th September following, an uninterrupted series 
through the United States of a hundred and twenty most brilliant 
and lucrative concerts. They proved extraordinarily attractive, 
and recalled to mind the fabulous reign of Jenny Lind. I found 
that immense progress had been made since my previous visit. 
Everywhere grand philharmonic societies and artistic associations 
had been formed ; a taste for serious music had been manifested 
and developed; and, taking into due consideration the Yankees’ 
naturally extravagant love of eccentricity, I have no doubt 
that in time a logical process of refinement will take place, 
and render this new nation perfectly fitted to discern, under- 
stand, and assimilate great and high art. On the termina- 
tion of the tour in May, 1871, I declined the proposals made 
me by the Central States and California, and hastened back to 
Paris, where I found, alas! as a result of recent events, heart- 
rending changes and apparently irreparable disorder. I stopped 
only a few days, and then went in villagiature to Belgium. I 
was at Brussels in the midst of the re-organization of the Con- 
servatory of Music, consequent on the death of M. Fétis and the 
nomination of M. Gevaert in his place. Being desirous of con- 
tinuing the traditions of my old and venerated master, Ch. de 
Bériot, and of preserving them for my country, I agreed to the 
proposals of M. Gevaert, and accepted the place of director of 
the Finishing Class (Classe de Perfectionnement) in the Brussels 
Conservatory. I discharged the duties of the office from 1871 to 
1873, adding to them during the second year those of director of 
the Popular Concerts. I gave a vigorous and new impetus to 
the institution, which was falling into a somewhat tottering con- 
dition. I devoted myself passionately and frantically to the 
work, I spent my nights in reading and filling my mind with 
the scores of the old composers, and of such among the moderns 
as interested and captivated me, without allowing my attention 
to be diverted either from my beloved instrument or from what- 
ever might inspire my fancy. Whether I worked more than my 
strength would allow; whether there was too much strain on 
the mind and the nervous system ; or whether it was fatigue of 
all kinds, physical and moral pre-occupation, various annoyances 
and causes of vexation, which rapidly undermined my health, I 
know not; but on the 13th September, 1873, I was attacked by a 
cruel disease, which reduced me to nothingness. Paralysis of all 
the left side, especially the hand, suddenly reduced me to silence. 
All my strength was taken away ; all my vigour suppressed ; all 
my energy destroyed. Thanks to the devotion of my son-in-law, 
Dr Ed. Landowski, and of my kind old friend, Dr Piogey, who 
got the highest medical celebrities of Paris, whom I thank with 
all the power of my soul, to take an interest in my case, the pro- 
found despair which at first took possession of me gradually 
calmed down. Five years have elapsed since the fearful calamity, 
the mere recollection of which annihilates me and renews all: my 
anguish; I cannot describe all that these gentlemen have done 


+ Josephine Eder, born at Vienna, the 15th December, 1815, was only a 
pianist, and never was a singer on the stage, as has been asserted.—Ep. 
Gazette Musicale, 
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and tried, and all that their affectionate and vigilant care is still 
incessantly trying, in order to complete my cure, although the state 
of my health is now very satisfactory, and I can move my hand, 
without, however, being able to use it as vigorously as I could 
wish, It is to them that I owe my having been able to find con- 
solation in the exercise of my art by busying myself with com- 
position, and even publishing, since my terrible misfortune, the 
Voix intimes and the Concerto for Violoncello, I go on working, 
and am putting the last touches to many things, which may or 
may not see the light. After my illness I naturally tendered my 
resignation as professor in the Brussels Conservatory, but the 
then Minister, M. Delcour, would not accept it, graciously begging 
me to continue as an honorary member of the professional staff. 
Last year (1877), feeling better and in stronger health, I was able 
gradually to resume my duties, and to set going again my class, 
which had had to suffer somewhat from the complications and 
incertitude caused by my illness. 


——— 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


As a comparatively small audience attended M. Rubinstein’s 
fifth recital in St James’s Hall, it may have been conjectured that 
the attraction of the Russian pianist had waned with the novelty 
of his performance. Those, however, who were present at the 
orchestral concert given at the Royal Italian Opera on Saturday 
afternoon saw reason to believe that M. Rubinstein’s admirers— 
many of them, at least—had held themselves in reserve for that 
occasion, the great theatre being full from stalls to gallery. The 
programme was rich in interest for those who are still curious 
about the Russian composer’s music. It contained a fantasia in 
C major for pianoforte and orchestra, and a symphony in G minor, 
loth from his pen; the first having the attraction of an absolute 
novelty, while few present, we may assume, had ever heard a note 
of the second. M. Rubinstein played the solo of the fantasia, 
which derived every advantage from a generally good perform- 
ance, conducted by Signor Bevignani. We do not profess to 
understand the composition. Its meaning may be as sublime as 
it is obscure, and its construction as masterly as its difficulties are 
great, but our present impression is one of confusion and extrava- 
gance, We find ourselves looking back upon the work with 
wonder that it should ever have been written. Yet there must 
he meaning and beauty somewhere; if not, why did M. Rubinstein 
produce the thing, and a large audience applaud it? It would 
seem that we are all getting a little “mixed” on questions of this 
sort, and that there is need for a general understanding as to 
what the term “music” means, M. Rubinstein’s playing in the 
f:n‘asia was of a most sensational kind. The symphony, con- 
ducted by its composer, revealed many points of interest, which it 
may be useful to discuss on further acquaintance. Subsequently 
to the performance of this extended work, the Russian pianist 
played a selection of solo pieces in his most brilliant manner. The 
vocalist was Mdme Albani, who made a great effect in Spohr’s 
masterly, though seldom heard, scena, “'Tu m’ abbandoni ” (which 
she sang as Spohr would like to have heard it.—Dr Blinge ). 

In the evening Donizetti's Linda di Chamouni was produced, 
with Mdme Patti in the title character, which she has not assumed 
on our stage these fifteen years. Her success was complete; 
and the performance, thanks to the efforts of Mdme Scalchi 
(Pierotto), Signor Marini (Carlo), Signor Cotogni (Antonio), and 
Signor de Reszké (Prefect), gave general satisfaction.—D. 7’, 








Ber.in.—Madlle Tagliana, the popular soubrette of the Royal 
Operahouse, having been created Royal Prussian Chamber-singer, fae 
abandoned her intention of retiring from the stage. The other vocal- 
ists similarly distinguished are Mdmes Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, 
Herrenburg-Tuczek, Johanna Jachmann-Wagner, Etelka Gerster, 
Louise Koster, Desirée-Artét, Mathilde Mallinger, Vilma and 
Voggenhuber-Krolop, Mdlles Minnie Hauk, Lilli Lehmann, and 
Marianne Brandt.—Mdme von Steiger, who, under her maiden 
name of Pauline Marx, was, between 1840 and 1850, a leading mem- 
ber of the company at the Royal Operahouse here, died at 
Potsdam on the 10th June. Born in 1819, after studying under 
Bordogni, she distinguished herself both as bravura and dramatic 
singer. On marrying, in 1857, Lieutenant-Colonel (then Captain) 
von Steiger, of the Wurtemberg army, who left her a widow some 
years since, she retired from the stage. She was in no way related 
to A. B. Marx, the writer on music, 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 

Lohengrin was to have been performed at this house on Satur- 
day night, but, owing to the indisposition of Signor Campanini, 
Wagner's opera gave place to Faust. Some disappointment 
naturally ensued, and may have reduced the numbers of the 
audience. Inasmuch, however, as Mdme Christine Nilsson, who 
had been announced to play Elsa, appeared as Marguerite, and 
because Faust will bear hearing to any extent, there was not much 
real ground for complaint. The Swedish artist, in excellent voice, 
exerted herself to the utmost with genuine success, and rarely hag 
her embodiment of Marguerite proved more attractive to those 
who can appreciate a poetical conception, wrought out with fine 
and delicate taste. The charm of the garden scene was complete, 
and its romance fully revealed, while in the tragic situations 
leading up to the catastrophe Mdme Nilsson kept the house under 
the spell of highly artistic acting and singing. Her delivery of 
the Jewel Song seemed to us unusually good, and elicited an 
encore, which, however, was not granted. Not only in this instance, 
but throughout the opera, Mdme Nilsson’s audience frankly ac- 
knowledged the merit of an impersonation everywhere marked by 
distinguished qualities. The prima donna was associated with 
Mdlle Tremelli (Siebel), Mr Maas (Faust), and Signor Novara 
(Mephistopheles). Signor Novara, we should add, takes a very 
definite view of his part, and embodies it with singular power ; 
but it may be questioned whether the tempter of Faust is not 
libelled when represented as a decidedly coarse buffoon.—D. 7. 


—— 0——_ 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


We subjoin the programme of music given at the fortnightly 
meeting of professors and students, on Saturday, July 2nd :— 


Sonata, in D, No. 5, organ (Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy)—Miss 
Alice Robinson,* pupil of Mr H. R. Rose ; Song, MS., ‘‘ The Reaper 
and the Flowers ” (i Douglas Rednfan, student)—(accompanist, Mr 
Redman)—Miss Florence Norman, pupil of Mr Davenport and Mr 
Cox; Song, ‘‘ Hybrias the Cretan” (J. W. Elliott)—(accompanist, 
)—Mr Jay, pupil of Mr T. A. Wallworth; Sarabande and 
Allemande, from Suite Francaise, No. 6, pianoforte (Bach)—Miss 
Ethel Munster, pupil of Mr H. R. Eyers; Duetto, ‘‘Cantiam 
l’amore” (Ciro Pinsuti)—(accompanist, Mr Livesey Carrott)—Miss 
Florence Norman and Miss Woolley, ere of Mr F. R. Cox; 
Serenade, MS., ‘Sleep, mine own” (R. Addison, student)—(ac- 
companist, Mr Addison)—Mr Dunman, pupil of Professor Macfarren 
and Mr Holland; Fugue, in C minor, mee (Bach)—Mr Briant, 
pupil of Dr Steggall ; Air, ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” Elijah (Mendelssohn) 

Mies Kate Hardy, pupil of Mr Shakes ; Quartet, ‘‘God is 
a Spirit,” Zhe Woman of Sumaria (Sir William Sterndale Bennett) 
—Mrs Irene Ware, Miss Annie Grey, Mr J. Robertson, and Mr 
Lucas Williams, pupils of Mr Randegger ; Valse & la Viennoise, & 
quatre mains, Op. 82, pianoforte (Joachim Raff)—Mr Frank Arnold* 
and Mr R. H. Cummings,* pupils of Mr Walter Fitton ; Recitation, 
‘‘Her Letter” (Bret Harte)—Miss Florence Cater, pupil of Mr 
Walter Lacy ; Two Musical Sketches, in B flat and G minor, piano- 
forte (Mendelssohn)—Mr Macpherson, Sterndale Bennett scholar, 
pupil of Mr Walter Macfarren ; Air, ‘‘O thou afflicted,” S¢ Peter 
(Sir Julius Benedict)—(accompanist, Miss Kmily Latter)—Miss Rose 
Goode,* pupil of Mr Walker ; Allegro con Spirito, from Quartet in 
C sharp minor, MS., two violins, viola, and violoncello (F. Hat- 
tersley, student)—Mr F. Arnold, Mr Smythies, Mr Waud,and Mr W. 
C. Hann, pupils of Mr Davenport and Mr Sainton ; Aria, ‘‘ Voi che 
sapete,” Le Nozze di Figaro (Mozart)—(accompanist, Miss Marian 
Davis)—Miss Mew, pupil of Mr R. George; Lieder ohne Worte, 
Book 1, Nos. 1 and 3, Book 6, No. 4, pianoforte (Mendelssohn)— 
Miss Elson, pupil of Mr F. B. Jewson; Aria, ‘‘O Fatima,” Abu 
Hassan (Weber)—Miss A. Arnold, pupil of Mr Fiori ; Allegro con 
brio, from Trio in C minor, Op. 1, No. 3, pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello (Beethoven)—Mr Henshaw, Mr Smythies, and Mr W. C. 
Hann, pupils of Mr Brinley Richards, Mr Sainton, and Mr Piatti. 

Every student is required to be present at the Annual Prize 
Distribution, in the Academy concert-room, on Saturday, July 
28rd, at three o’clock, when the awards will be presented by Mrs 
Gladstone, 








* With whom this subject is a second study. 
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BRIGHTON MUSICAL FESTIVAL COMPETITION. 


There’ will be an invasion of 5 oom in the second week of next 
September. Some thousands of Frenchmen, Belgians, and Swiss 
will descend upon these shores with blare of trumpet and beat of 
drum, marching straight upon Brighton, and occupying that town in 
force. Happily, they do not come to fight us, but themselves, and 
the struggle, let us tortie to say, is not with ‘‘ confused noise and 

arments rolled in blood, ” but with sounds of harmony. It was a 

appy thought which led Mr C. de la Grave and a committee of 
resident professors and amateurs to make Brighton a “‘field of 
honour ” wherein the Orphéon societies, bands, and fanfares on which 
our Continental neighbours justly pride themselves might meet and 
struggle for mastery. Moreover, it showed considerable prudence, 
as well as public spirit, in the inhabitants of the town when, headed 
by the Mayor and the borough members, they threw themselves 
heartily into the scheme, and undertook to provide a sufficient 
number of valuable prizes wherewith to reward the victors, The 
6th, 7th, and 8th of no rage: will, no doubt, be memorable days 
in the history of Brighton, none the less memorable because the 
events which will distinguish them are, in their special character if 
not in principle, strange to this country, and may constitute a pre- 
cedent for measures of great value, 

The competition is limited to societies from the countries already 
named, and with regard to this it may be asked why English rivalry 
is excluded. We cannot answer the question, except by suggesting 
that the managers shrank from inviting foreign guests and then 
sending them away well beaten. It has not been forgotten, probably, 
that when Mr Henry Leslie's choir entered the lists opened in con- 
nection with the Paris Exhibition it was a case of ‘ Eclipse first, 
the rest nowhere.” All the same, our Continental visitors would, 
doubtless, prefer a struggle with the English to one carried on 
entirely amongst themselves, and do not find sufficient compensation 
in the permissible inference that we are afraid to meet them. The 
competition, as now finally arranged, will be of adequate dimensions 
and sufficient interest. Sixty-five choral societies and fanfares, in- 
cluding one from distant Mentone, and numbering, in the aggregate, 
near upon 2,500 performers, have accepted the committee's 
invitation. During the first two days of the festival these bodies 
will be engaged in four different competitions, carried on simul- 
taneously in the Dome, Royal Pavilion, Town Hall, and Aquarium, 
and regulated by an elaborate and ingenious system of classification 
with a view to give each society a fair chance, The four com- 
petitions are in reading at sight, in general execution, in the 
performance of sacred unaccompanied music, and in the rendering 
of instrumental solos. The decision in each case will be made by 
a jury of three, selected from musicians eminent in Brighton, Paris, 
and London, the whole competition being under the experienced 
direction of M. Simon, editor of the Orphéon, with M. Perdriel as 
Comissaire-Général of juries. On the evening of the first day (Tues- 
day) a concert will be given by the élite of the competitors, and 
another, with a programme of sacred music, in the afternoon of 
Wednesday. In the evening of the last-named bas moreover, the 
whole of the competes societies will be marshalled for a torchlight 
procession along the King’s Road, the choirs singing and the bands 
playing at intervals; after which the prizes, consisting of medals, 
crowns, and palms of fold, silver, bronze, &c., together with objects of 
artof many kinds, willbe presented inthe Dome by the Mayor, assisted 
by the French Ambassador, the members for the borough, the Mayor 
ty) Brussels, M. Charles Gounod, and other well-known person ¥ 
The third day is fittingly devoted to entertaining the guests. For 
this purpose an open-air féte has been arranged, a ball will be given 
in the Pavilion, and excursion trains will run to London. 

Such, in brief, is the scheme of this, for England, unique festival, 
and it would be a thousand pities were any lack of public spirit or 
graceful hospitality to mar the effect, For this Brighton is mainly 
responsible, The great watering place has chosen to Ae the host, 
and is bound to play it well. Bat may not our English choral 
societies help towards the gratification of their foreign friends? It 
would be a small thing for each prominent body to send a medal or 
crown or wreath as a reward of merit, and to be represented by 
a depatetion charged with words of weloome to the harmonious 
invaders. We English are not given to demonstrativeness, whats 
ever may be the warmth of our eeling, but we should, on occasions 
like the present, remember that our Continental visitors will Judge 
us by the only standard they know—that is to say, their own ; and, 
without intending it, we may send them back penetrated by a setise 
of coldness and indifference rather than of generotis warmth, 


[This was certainly not the case when the French Orpheonists 
Payee at the Crystal Palace, and gave several performances, 
bay s elsewhere, which were received with enthusiasm (18—-), 


/ 





THE PROFESSION TO WHICH I BELONG. 


StrraH.—The musical profession may not be enviable. It is one, 
I fear, to which those cling who have failed in other professions. 
Especially is this so with respect to that branch of the profession to 
which I belong—the branch for which I have qualified myself by the 
devotion of more years of my life than I care now to specify. It is 
a known fact that the man who fails as a butcher tries his hand as a 
grocer.* The tea and sugar business failing to yield him an income 
to justify the “horse and ‘shay’” on the Sunday, he turns his 
attention to some other trade. This failing, he avails himself of the 
dernier resort : he teaches singing. What a sad thing it is that the 
ignorance of the public as to this Art should enable such imposition 
to succeed! That it does so succeed, or that similar imposition does 
80, is patent. But are we sinking so low that, when we announce a 
concert, it is desirable or advisable to advertise our concert with 
such an extra attraction as this, in weather by no means too sultry— 
‘‘ that the hall will be cooled by large blocks of ice?” Is music, 
instrumental or vocal, so heating that listening to it in summer-time 
is bad for the health? I frequently read advertisements informing 
the public as to who are to be the preachers at certain popular 
churches on the following Sunday, but those who furnish us with 
this information do not tell us that ‘‘ punkahs” will be used in the 
dog-days, or that German stoves will be hired for the winter months, 
No extra inducement seems necessary, save in the case of music. 

But is music lowered by its own worthlessness or by its professors ? 
This is by no means a question de trop. It may make us sad and 
desponding ; but it is one that ought to be faced. What would be 
your opinion of me, Sirrah, were I to announce a concert refri: 
gerated by ice? I think I hear you say that the yr I should 
get would not be warm} I should not expect it. And if I were to 
announce in your paper, not that I intended to give a concert, but 
that in answer to many kind inquiries from friends and patrons 
I availed myself of the use of your periodical to signify my intention 
not to waste - legitimately-earned money in getting up an entertain« 
ment of vocal and instrumental music which might be an artistie 
success but which would be a financial failure, (not for the want of 
ice or heated stoves) what would be your opinion of me whom you 
have known for—never mind how many years—? Save me, please, 
from the expression of your judgment.$ Reserve it for those who 
would do such a thing, if any such individuals should happen to 
be in the world, per A legitimate or illegitimate members of the 
profession to which I belong, and which ought to require a proper 

ualification from all who would enrol themselves as members of the 
aternity, Iam, Sirrah, yours faithfully, 


28th June, 

[*I knew a man who, failing as grocer, turned butcher, but 
never one who, failing as butcher, turned grocer. The change is 
physically impossible. + Pray don’t think anything of the kind. 
t You are saved.—Dr Blidge.) 
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Matvina Cavartazzi.—This accomplished ny is the prima 
ballerina di cartello of Her Majesty's Opera Company, now 
performitig at the Academy of Music, in New York, Now-a-day 
such a position is looked upon but lightly, since it affords 
little field beyond the so-called “incidental divertissement” 
in the opera, Since Taglioni, Cerito, and Carlotta Grisi were 
the apex of fashion and the rage of the opera-going world, the 
ballet has been on the decline. In Mdme Cavallazzi we have the 
last of the grand école, and it is to be regretted that the ptblio 
has so little chance of appreciating her exceptional ability, Her 
career has been marked by one steady flow of rapid and continuous 
successes, and at the age of seventeen she held the position of prima 
ballerina assoluta at the Scala in Milan, an event almost without 

rallel, Speaking of her American engagement, the London 

igaro pertinently remarks ; 

‘Mime Malvina Cavallazzi has been engaged for the winter camé 
paign in the United States, and the American public have been 
ortunate enough to obtain the services of one of the fivest dancerd 
and probably the greatest choregraphic artist of the day, From 
the time that Mdme Cavallagzi first danced herself into } opularity 
at Her Majesty's Theatre she has enjoyed to an unusual degree the 
favour of connoisseurs of the bal'vi; for the lady combines with the 
grace and the poetry of motion a mimic and dramatic power nevet 
seen in these days, reminding us more of the great artists of the Lumle: 
era than aay of the daneensea of this period,” — Watson's New Yi 
Art Journal, 
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TO ADELINA (GIULIETTA) PATTI. 
Impromptu. 


By her own fair and tender hand, in frenzied mood, struck low, she lieth, slain ! 
Her perfect loveliness veil’d o’er with the rich masses of her raven hair, 

The sweet pale face, hush’d now in peace, we lately saw convulsed by passion-pain, 
As her heart broke beneath the throes of its intense, all-maddening despair. 


We, gazing bend, with tearful eyes, swift-beating pulses, and low bated breath— 
We who have, watching, joyed through all the roseate glories of her wondrous love, 
And trembled ’mid the purple shadows of her terror, grief, and self-wrought death, 
Soul-shaken, ay, soul-rent, we bend us low, our lifeless Juliet’s form above ; 


And bending thus, we can discern bright spirits twain steal softly, slowly down, 
And thro’, the misty shades of space, to place in homage on that beauteous head 
The immortelles and roses, blent by Shakspere and by Gounod’s hands, as crown 
For Song’s inspired Queen, who lies in her own lustres wrapt, as, Juliet, dead ! 


A Soiprer’s DAvGHTER. 
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FESTIVAL OF THE LOWER 
RHINE.* 


The place of meeting selected for this year’s Festival was 
Diisseldorf, the town where Mendelssohn laid the foundation- 
stone of his subsequent fame, where Schumann and Immermaun 
worked, and where stands the house in which Heine was born. 
The chorus numbered 229 sopranos, 233 contraltos, 115 tenors, 
and 140 basses. The band consisted of 121 performers indepen- 
dently of 6 solo players and 3 conductors, Herren Julius Tausch, 
N. W, Gade, and (for his own concerto) Gernsheim. The pro- 
gramme of the first evening comprised J. 8. Bach’s suite in B flat 
major, the violin solo in the well-known “air” being rendered 
by Herr C. M. Japha, and Handel’s Samson, Herr Winkelmann, 
from Iiamburgh, as representative of the hero, hardly realised 
the expectations formed of him. Mdlle Marianne Brandt, also, of the 
Royal Operahouse, Berlin, failed to reach her usual standard of 
excellence, but this was due to indisposition brought on by the 
death of a near friend. Mad Sachse-Hofmeister, from Leipsic, 
was, on the contrary, in admirable voice and gave universal 
satisfaction, as did Herr Gura, of Hamburgh, and the represen- 
tative of the Giant Harapha, Herr Carl Pollitz, an amateur, from 
Frankfort. The chorus was exceptionally good. The second day 
brought among other things two pieces by N. W. Gade: the 
Overture to Michael Angelo, and the Cantata, Zion, for bary- 
tone, chorus and orchestra. These were followed by Mendelssohn’s 
Lobgesang, which went splendidly and in which the singing of 
Mdlle Marianne Brandt, who had partially recovered, and of Mad. 
Sachse-Hofmeister, was much admired, particularly in the duet,‘‘Ich 
harrete des Herrn.” Beethoven’s A major Symphony, performed 
with much spirit by the orchestra under the guidance of Herr 
Julius Tausch, wound up the proceedings of the second day. 

According to the custom, which has for years been an estab- 
lished institution at these gatherings, the third day was devoted 
principally to the soloists, It was rendered more than usually 
interesting by the fact that the programme included a work which 
belongs to the very latest siete’, its composer ranking among the 
best representatives of the musical present. The work in question 
was Gernsheim’s Violin Concerto, This splendid creation, which 
has become the favourite piece of its interpreter at the Festival, 
as it will soon become that of many other of the most eminent 
violinists, achieved, as conducted by the composer and played to 
a by Sauret, a grand success, such a success at a Rhenish 

restival being, we may say, equivalent to the honour of artistic 
knighthood. The orchestra, m2 by the delicacy and nice grada- 
tions of light and shade of its playing, contributed its full share to 
the happy result, We will merely refer to the conclusion of the 
first movement, which was exquisitely beautiful, where the horn 
gave the lovely motive of the coda as middle part, repeated hy 
the clarinet in the very softest pianissimo, while the violin, as 
though transfigured, hovered above—till, rousing itself into new 


* Abridged from the Neue Musik» Zeitung, 
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life, it brought the movement to a spirited conclusion. This is’ 
one of the most beautiful bits of inspiration in the noble and 
artistically executed work. Both composer and interpreter were 
laurel-crowned when they left the platform. 

Mad. Sachse-Hofmeister sang the ever-fresh “Ocean, thou 
mighty Monster,” from Oberon; Herr Gura gave ballads by Lowe; 
and Herr Winkelmann, songs by Sucher. In “Per pieta, ben 
mio,” from Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte, Mdlle Marianne Brandt 
proved herself a mistress of her art. The execution of Schumann’s 
“Spanisches Liederspiel” left much to be desired. M. Sauret 
gave Ernst’s “ Airs Hongrois.” Then came the Festal March, 
with chorus, from Tannhiuser. Besides the overture to Euryanthe 
and a repetition of the chorus, “Dann wird zum goldenen Sternen- 
welt,” from Handel’s Samson, the principal feature in the evening's 
programme was Gade’s Symphony in B flat, conducted by its 
composer, who had every reason to be satisfied with the reception 
accorded to himself and his work. 








Herr Rubinstein gave his last “ Recital” on Monday afternoon, 
and started for the Continent the day following. His professional 
visit to this country has been an enormous pecuniary success,— 
Graphic. 

GuILDHALL Scuoor or Mustc.—The City Press announces that 
a proposal will be brought before the Corporation for erecting a 
suitable building on the Thames embankment for the Guildhall 
School of Music, whose remarkable progress has made it incumbent 
upon those concerned in its success to look for more commodious 
quarters. It is only proposed to ask the Corporation for a grant 
of the requisite land, as there are gentlemen sufficiently interested 
in the work to provide a fund for the erection of a suitable 
building. 

Her Maszsty’s Toratre.—Signor Campanini being indis- 
posed, the first representation of Lohengrin, announced for Satur- 
day night, was abandoned, and Faust given in its place. Gounod’s 
fascinating opera, however, with a Margaret so fascinating as 
Mdme Christine Nilsson, can never be unwelcome; and on this 
iy end occasion, as if to console her audience for the temporary 
oss of their Elsa, the gifted Swede took more than common pains 
to make Gretchen (under the same features) an acceptable sub- 
stitute—and succeeded. The rest of the cast was as before. For 
this evening we are promised the long-expected JJ Rinnegato, 
music by the Baron og Orezy,a Hungarian amateur, some 
specimens of whose ability as a composer have been already heard 
at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere, For next week Mr Mapleson 
announces the commencement of a series of performances with a 
“ redistribution of seats and prices of admission,” in order to afford 
‘the general public” some opportunities of hearing Mdme Chris- 
tine Nilsson “ before her departure to the Continent,” The series 
is to begin with Lohengrin on Monday. Graphic, 
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FORM OR DESIGN IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
Tue Baad, on PEOPLE’s Sona. 
(Continued from page 416. ) 


An account of Hereward, the last Saxon opponent of the 
Norman invasion, is found in a contemporary writer, which bears 
witness to a habit of singing in three-parts, which was practised 
by the men of the Eastern parts of England. 

There is also evidence that when the first Christian missionaries 
went among the Teutonic tribes, from England and Ireland, early 
in the eighth century, they found — them a habit of singing 
their national or popular songs with harmony. From this the 
scholastic musicians in after years derived the practice of using 
descant, an extempore melody added to the unisonous plain-song 
which the Southern musicians were accustomed to use; and the 
alliance of Northern harmony with Southern melody afterwards 
grew into coun int. 

There are ar songs described in the thirteenth century, 
where the student is to compose a melody and add descant ; not 
to take, as heretofore, an old melody as tenor and produce descant 
for that, showing that two-part singing was used then for secular 

u 
e earliest known MS. of part-music is the six-men’s song, 
Pier He icumen mt now in the rome Museum. A “Six- 
menys Song” is spoken of as a popular thing in the burlesque 
“ Tournament of Tottenham,” the MS. of Whish Povey dates pre 
later than 1456, and the poem itself is put by other authorities at 
a century earlier, 

Of the song, “ Sumer is icumen in,” various judges say “it is 
thought to be the most ancient English song, with or without 
musical notes, anywhere extant,” and it is “the first example of 
counterpoint in six parts, as well as of fugue, catch, or canon, 
either in England or abroad,” and the MS. was written by John 
of Fornsett, near Norwich, a monk in the Abbey of Reading, who 
died, or ceased to write, in the year 1240. A fac-simile of the 
MS. is given in Mr Chappell’s work; the three verses of the 
words are in Ritson’s Ancient Songs and Ballads, the music is in 
Burney’s and Hawkins’ Histories of Music, and in Rimbault’s 
Rounds, Catches, and Canons of England, The following is a 
translation of the music and Latin directions for singing. 
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Sing cue - cu, Sing cuc - cu nu 
“One voice repeats this as often as necessary, pausing at the end. 
Another sings this, pausing in the middle and not at the end, 
but immediately recommencing.” 
Nors.—In the original are no bar-lines as above, but lines similar to bar- 
lines are placed after the notes represented above by minims, and these are 
the pauses which are spoken of jn the directions for singing. 


In this we find the two qualities which distinguish popular from 
scholastic music, rhythm and tonality. The rhythm is not that 
of the dance-tune, and in that point shows an advance on what 
we have met with before, for it is continuous, the overlappings 
of the different voices of the canon preventing the semi-colons or 
Full-stops of dance-tunes; but the rhythm is regular and clear in 
each voice, phrase by phrase, in the entry of the voices at even 
distances of time, and in the regularity of the oft-repeated burden, 
which forms a a or foundation for the whole. The 
tonality is that of the B soft of Gerald Barry, quoted above—the 
key of F—the ecclesiastical Lydian, or fifth mode in the form 
sometimes allowed by scholars of that time, and the only one in 
accordance with modern keys; the same key that is found in the 
song on the battle of Fontanet given above, 

In the 13th century, secular dramas were written by the 
trouvéres, Those by Adam de la Hale, who was born in 1240, 
contain music, some of which consists of short pieces for two and 
for three voices, and with a number of other compositions of the 
kind by the same writer, are the earliest examples of part-music 
known abroad. The following is a Rondeau for three voices, 
from M. Coussemaker’s Collection. Another may be seen in Mr 
Hullah’s History of Music, 
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“ Four companions can sing this Round. It should not, however, 
be sting by less than three, or at least two, besides those who sing 
the burden. It is to be sung thus :—One kay with those who 
sing the burden, the others remaining silent; but when hearrives 
at the first note after the cross, another begins, The rest follow 
in the same order, Hach singer must pause at the written pauses 
for the time of one long note, but not elsewhere,” 














(To be continued. ) 








Ixnsprvck.—A performance of Anton Rubinstein’s ‘sacred 
opera,” Paradise Lost, has been given by the Musical Union, under 

e direction of J oseph Penbaur. 

HampurcH.—Mdme Schmitt von Csanyi (wife of the Schwerin 
Capelimeister, Alois Schmitt), who had retired from professional 
life, intends re-appearing next season as a concert-singer. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MaAInE,—Bilse, who has been giving a series 
of concerts with his Berlin Orchestra, has suffered a heavy loss by 
the sudden death, at the age of nineteen, of his first Concertmeiater, 
Franz Krezma, the excellent violinist. Born at Agram in 18 
the deceased very soon showed musical talent, When ten years ol 
he entered the Vienna Conservatory, which he left three years 
afterwards, winner of the first prize, 


Rovat Acavgemy or Mrsic.—The competition for the 
Sterndale Bennett prize of £10 10s, (and two additional prizes of 
£5 5s, each, presented by Messrs W. Dorrell and Charles- Hallé)’ 
was held on Monday, July 4. The examiners were Messrs Oliver 
May, A. Schloesser, and W. Dorrell (chairman), There were 
eighteen candidates, and the prises Were awarded to Annie 
Cantelo, Rose Goode, and Mary Sanderson, The competition 
for the Heathcote Long prize was also held on July 4, with the 
same examiners, There were eleveu candidates, and the prize 


was awarded to Herbert Lake, 
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On Chanqe. 

Dr Quixce.—He left England, it is stated, in a diamond hat, a 
surtout made exclusively of bank-hundreds, ten sacks filled with 
Harry le Roi silver fives, as many Gladstones choked with Victoria 
golden twenties, and twelve baskets of copper coin. 

Dr Surpprnc.—Mr Shaver Silver says his talent is ‘‘many-sided.” 

Dr Quince.—Fra Uefferio calls him ‘‘a great and many-sided 
artist.” 

Dr Surpr1nc.—What capons are British turnovers ! 

Dr Quince.—To be rebuked in Muscovite ? 

Dr Suiprinc.—Aye, and smitten on the cheek sinister, 

Dr Qurince.—All on account of turning two leaves for one ! 

Dr Sarprinc.—Your English turnovers deserve to be spit upon, 
like amateurs and critics. 

Dr Quince.—And crumpled up like Beethoven, Weber, Mendels- 
sohn, and Chopin. 

Dr Surprinc.—Did you hear the Moonlight and D minor? 

Dr Quince.—Did you the Volkslied and T'arantelle ? 

Dr Surprinc.—Did you hear the Moto and Polacca ? 

Dr Quixce.—Allons donc ! 

Dr Suipprnc.—Fra Uefferio calls him ‘ great and many-sided.” 


Dr Quince.—Shaver Silver says his ‘‘ talent” is “‘ many-sided.” 
[Zxeunt severally. 





—_—9—— 


MANNS TESTIMONIAL FUND. 


T was unanimously resolved at a committee meeting, held on 
the 29th ult., that the presentation of this testimonial be de- 
ferred till about a month after the resumption of the winter 
Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace. Consequently the sub- 
scription list will remain open till October 31st. 

[A wise resolution, to all intents and purposes. Such a 
testimonial of respect to one who has for many years so 
worthily filled an important position should receive all due 
publicity. Its recipient is in no sense an every-day figure, 
but a man who has stamped his individuality on the times in 
which we live, and that for the clear benefit of the art of 
which he is a distinguished representative.—D, P.] 


ee Qo 


BEETHOVEN EXTEMPORIZING. 


wo brought Eugéne Sue back success; success brought 
him back money ; and with money he could once more enjoy 
the elegances and comforts of life. A small house, in the 
Rue de la Pépiniére, transformed into a cottage full of flowers, 
satisfied all his aspirations for ease, and expressed his taste for 
luxury simultaneously artistic and mundane. His society had 
changed with his talent; the world of duchesses was no longer 
his world but had male room for a certain number of more 
serious relations, [Every month he invited Schcelcher, Goubaux, 
Camille Pleyel, and myself to dinner, He called us his Quartet 
of Friends. Quartet was, of a truth, the right word, for each of 
us represented, so to speak, a different instrument. Schcelcher, 
that defender of the black race, brought with him his inflexible 
[Sgae 2a of honour and liberty, principles which, combined with 
is passionate taste for art and his chivalrous courtesy, imparted 
to him something of the half-blood, of the Spartan, and of the 





Athenian, Goubat possessed a stock of universal knowledge, 
which made him the founder of professional instruction in France 
as well as the author of Le Joweur and Richard d' Arlington. As 
for Camille Pleyel Was it Pleyel, the pianoforte 
manufacturer ? . Precisely, and let me assure you that 
never was a musical instrument which sounded more harmoniously 
turned out of his workshops. He all the seductive ways 
which we admire in artists and all the generous impulses which 
are supposed to belong to them. A pianist of the first class and 
a pupil of Steibelt, he inherited from the latter the traditions and 
style of the masters, Chopin used frequently to say: “ There is 
only one man now-a-days who can still play Mozart ; it is Pleyel, and 
when he is good enough to perform with me a sonata for four 
hands, I take a lesson.” As I have told you, Sue had a natural taste 
for music. Knowing this, Pleyel conceived the idea of having four 
small bells made of different sounds, but harmonizing with each 
other. Fastened to the necks of four cows grazing on the moors of 
Sologne, they afforded the pedestrian the agreeable sensation of 
a perfect chord. Pleyel’s conversation abounded in interestin 
reminiscences relating to the great musicians. He had hear 
Beethoven extemporise! The fact is interesting, and, as I am 
not a dramatic author and may be allowed a digression, you will 
excuse me for indulging in a short story, One day, in Vienna, a 
grand concert was announced, and, to crown all, extemporising by 
Beethoven. Pleyel rushed off with his father. The Master made 
his appearance, sat down at the piano, preluded with a few insig- 
nificant notes, essayed a few chords, stopped, essayed others, 
which he likewise gave up, then suddenly, after trying two or 
three minutes, rose from his seat, bowed, and left. You may 
imagine the discomfiture of the audience! Nothing was spoken 
of, all that day, in Vienna, but this occurrence. The next mornin 
Ignace Pleyel, Camille’s father, said to his son, “ Let us go a 
call on Beethoven.” They reached the house, the youth trembling 
with admiration, and slightly, also, with apprehension! In what 
condition would the Master be? Scarcely did he see them ere he 
said, “ Ah! there you are,eh? Were you at the concert yester- 
day? Yes. Well, what did the idiots say? They declared, 
doubtless, I was an ill-bred person! I wonder whether they fancy 
a man extemporises as he would make a pair of shoes—at will. I 
reached the place with excellent intentions for extémporising, but 
the inspiration would not come.” What wasI todo? I had but 
one course left: to take my hat and be off, and that is what I did. 
All the worse for them if they grumble.” While speaking, he 
was standing, nervous and excited, by his piano, tapping about 
on the keyboard with his left hand, first striking one ndéte and 
then another; now with one finger and now with two or three. 
Gradually, without his perceiving it or breaking off the conversa- 
tion, all the fingers of the left hand found employment; notes 
followed notes ; a vague outline of melody became apparent; his 
physiognomy changed ; the words were uttered only at intervals; 
the intonation and the language no longer agreed; finally, in a 
few minutes, he was seated at the piano, playing regularly on it, 
and no longer conscious of anyone's presence, His face was on 
fire; he bent over the instrument, evoking from it in rapid 
succession runs, melodies, and plaints, and exhibiting to Camille 
the never-to-be-forgotten sight of a great man suddenly seized by 
his genius, struggling with inspiration, and in the full crisis of 
delivery ; then, on emerging from this hour of creation, pale, 
trembling, and exhausted! Pleyel was admirable when narrating 
the scene, Beethoven lived again in his physiognomy and voice, - 
Lxcovve (of the Academy). 








M. Avsrrt Vizenrint has been in London, picking up recruits 
for St Petersburgh. 

Mr Wa ter Macrarren’s overture, Hero and Leander, is 
to be performed, under the composer's direction, at the first 
evening concert of the forthcoming Worcester Festival. 

Curistine Nizsson, qui vient de remporter un nouveau 
triomphe dans le Mefistofele de Boito & Londres, a été vivement 
sollicitée par Amérique de venir faire une tournée dans le 
nouveau monde, en méme temps que celle de la Patti. On Ini 
offrait par avance une ample moisson de do mais la oélébre 
cantatrice ne vetit.pas quitter la vieille Europe, On parle de ses 
représcotations 4 ae Carlo, Vhiver pe M, Jules or 
eat en correspondance 4 ce sujet avec M, Jarrett, représentant 
Mdme Nileson Le Ménestres, se : 
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LETTER FROM VIEUXTEMPS TO NERUDA. 
Algiers, the 31st May, 1881. 

WIitMA CARISSIMA,—I was greatly pleased with your kind letter 
of the 14th March, and immediately set about the task of looking 
through and completing the Concerto, thinking the while of you, of 
your charming playing, and of the happiness of hearing the work 
executed by you. The score with piano is ready, but I want to 
know whether you are still in Briinn. This is the reason of my 
writing these lines, so that you may say whether I shall send you 
the Concerto there or somewhere else. Give me also your judgment 
and opinion of it ; whether it pleases you, and whether you consider 
it worthy of bearing your name. I have put in it all my ability, all 
my experience, and all my soul, and hope, therefore, you will not be 
dissatisfied with it. How about your health? Spare yourself and 
rest after the fatigues of a summer or winter season. Do not do as 
I did ; do not exert yourself too much; take my advice as a friend. 
As you know, I have never given you aught but good advice. I am 
quite well ; my head is sufficiently right for me to busy myself with 
music, only my feet are no longer any good. I am eighty years old. 
I have just finished a set of thirty-six Studies for the Violin, which 
will not be without interest for you. Write and let me know 
whether I shall send the Concerto to Briinn, or, if not, where I 
must forward it. The full score for orchestra will soon follow. 
You can, therefore, get the composition ready for next winter, if 
you like it. I await your answer, to send you the first parcel. 

I blow you a kiss with a thousand cordial greetings. Your wor- 
shipper and admirer, H. Vievxtemps. 

— J0— 


CONCERTS. 


Sir J. Benepicr’s Concert.—This entertainment had not the 
colossal proportions which distinguished some of its forerunners. A 
dozen years ago Sir Julius, in his desire to deal liberally with friends 
and patrons, thought oe of parading fifty pieces and as many 
artists. He does this no longer, because more reasonable ideas 
prevail, and, we may well believe, because the public do not 
need to be enticed. Sir Julius has claims which increase in 
strength ‘‘as the square of the distance” from the remote 
ae when they were first advanced, and it is probable that with 
ar less attraction than was presented in St James’s Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon he would secure an equally crowded audience. The 
concert-giver took, as usual, but a modest part in the proceed- 
ings.. He first joined Mr J. Thomas in a duet for piano and harp, 
on themes from Faust; subsequently taking the place of Mdme 
Sophie Menter, who was absent through illness, in a duet for piano 
and harmonium (Mr Louis Engel) on subjects from Sullivan’s Martyr 
of Antioch, besides playing one or two short solos. Reticent as a 
performer, Sir Julius was equally so in his higher capacity as a 
musician who creates. Here, however, he put forward an excellent 
illustration of taste and skill in a new song, ‘‘From the bosom of 
ocean,” the charm of which Mdme Patey brought out by the finish 
and expression of her singing. With this may be classed, in point 
of merit, the song, ‘‘My home in cloudland,” given by Miss Henrietta 
Beebe, an artist highly esteemed among our Transatlantic cousins. 
But none of the pieces from the pen of the bénéficiaire could be 
regarded as adequately representing talent which, for half a century, 
has attracted notice, and compelled admiration. It is regrettable, 
indeed, that Sir Julius, on these occasions, seems content to fill so 
humble a place. Among the vocalists who ap , besides those 
named above, were Mdme Albani, Mdme Sembrich, Mdlle Syrwid, 
Mdme Scalchi, the Misses Robertson, Mdme Trebelli, MM. Gayarré, 
Mierzwinsky, Lassalle, De Reszké, Gailhard, Griffin, and Santley ; 
Perens. talent being represented by MM. Musin, Auer, and 
Lasserre—in addition to Mr Thomas and Mr Engel. Itis unnecessary 
to enter upon the details of what was done by these eminent artists, 
especially as most of them were heard in very familiar selections. 
Special mention should, on the other hand, be made of the fact that 

dile Bernhardt recited, or rather read, a very charming and 

thetic poem, ‘‘Les Deux Méres,” written for the occasion by M. 

est Legouvé, and that Mr Henry Irving delivered, with great 
power, Mr H, G, Bell's ‘The Uncle,” a narrative piece obviously 
by the ‘Dream of Eugene Aram.” These were delightful 

b in the long succession of musical pieces, if, indeed, we may 
say as much regarding the second, in which Sir Julius Benedict 
accompanied the reciter with very suggestive pianoforte passages. 
Altogether, the occasion was a ¢ succeas—in no respect more 
vo than aa regarda the cordial greeting given to Sir Julius on making 








his appearance. MM. Bevignani, Bisaccia, Ganz, Visetti, and 
Randegger did good service as accompanists.—D. 7’. 

Signor Arpit1’s Concert.—The concert given on Friday afternoon, 
July 1, in the Marlborough Rooms by the popular chef-d’orchestre of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre was fully attended, and proved, in other 
respects, a distinct success. There being no orchestra, Signor Arditi 
could not show the skill and intelligence with which he presides 
over the rendering of great- works ; but, as a composer, he was well 
represented in the programme, six of the pieces set down for per- 
formance having come from his pen. These were the ‘‘ Page’s Song,” 
a characteristic effusion, the spirit of which was thoroughly ex- 

ressed by Mdlle Belocca; the romance, ‘‘Colli nativi” (Signor 

ini); a capital Bolero, ‘‘Il Gitano,” entrusted to the ve: 

capable hands of Signor Galassi, and much applauded ; the well- 
known waltz, ‘‘ L’Ardita,” sung by Mdme Marie Roze in a style that 
commanded unanimous approval ; the piquant ‘‘ L’Orologio” (Mdlle 
Ilma di Murska); and a polka ca tabile, ‘‘Fior di Margherita” 
(Mdlle Emma Juch). From the meee which some of these 
works have long enjoyed among refined and pleasing morceaux de 
salon it is hardly needful to state that the whole served to exemplify 
in the fullest manner the charm of Signor Arditi’s distinctively 
Italian style. Among other successful features in the entertainment 
were the fluent singing by Mdlle Juch of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Shadow 
Song ;” by Signor del Puente of ‘‘Gia la luna;” and by Signor 
Ravelli of Gregh’s ‘‘ Ouvrez ta porte 4 mon cceur” (encored). ‘The 
playing, by Herr Hollman (violoncello), of an Andante and Rondo by 
soltermann was also a feature. Mdlle Giulietta Arditi appeared 
both as vocalist and reciter, contributing in the first-named capacity 
a setting of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Rainy Day,” the work of Signor Meineri. 
The young lady sang with admirable taste and feeling, but the effect 
of the song was marred by an accompaniment far too loud for a deli- 
cate and sympathetic voice. Mdlle Arditi’s recitation had for its 
subject a pathetic poem concerning a dead child, one, therefore, not 
easy to deliver without falling short of, or going beyond, the a 
pitch of feeling. Thanks, however, to an unaffected method, and by 
means as simple as their power was instant and direct, Mdlle Arditi 
passed the ordeal safely, and left a highly favourable impression of 
ability that may one day make its mark. In response to continued 
applause, she recited another piece with equal success. It should 
be added that advantage was taken of this concert to introduce 
Master Arditi as a very youthful pianist, the child taking part, with 
singular vigour and decision, for his age, in an arrangement @ quatre 
mains of the March from Athalie, 

Sitanor Arpiti (from an independent source. a Arditi’s 
concert, always one of the attractions of the season, did not fail to 
prove so in the bright and commodious Marlborough Rooms. A 
gayer audience could not have been wished, nor one more disposed 
to enjoy the good things provided. The time-honoured connection 
of Arditi with Her Majesty’s Theatre justified him in drawing largely 
upon the artists of that establishment, and every — to sing 
was duly honoured. When it is said that Mesdames Ilma di Murska 
and Dotti, Mdlles Emma Juch, Anna de Belocca, Tremelli, and, last 
not least, Mdme Marie Roze, were present, it will be understood that 
the programme was richly studded with vocal pearls, and as they 
were set in an entourage of artists of the opposite sex, such as Signor 
del Puente, Galazzi, Ravelli, Runcio, Monti, and Lazzarini, the 
result could hardly have been otherwise than of the best. Signor 
Arditi has won wide-world celebrity as an operatic conductor, and 
also as a composer of Italian songs for the concert-room, all, it is 
needless to observe, conceived in a tuneful and original vein, 
calculated to test the capabilities of experienced and ambitious 
singers. The programme, well furnished with examples of his fertile 
genius in this direction, included the ‘‘ Page’s Song,” the romanzs, 
“*Colli nativi,” the bolero, ‘‘ Il Gitano,” the valse, ‘‘ L’Ardita,” the 
song, ‘Tic, tic, tic,” and the polka, “‘Fior di Margherita.” As 
these were for the most part generally known, and in each case 
admirably sung by the artists to whom they were severally assigned, 
the effect sacl may be imagined. The incidents, apart from 
the contributions of opera singers, were hardly less interesting. 
Malle Giulietta Arditi, a daughter of the esteemed maestro, made 
her ap nee as & vocalist, and in a setting of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Rainy 
day,” by Meineri, made a highly favourable impression by grace of 
style and propriety of manner, the credit she thus attained being 
further established by her efforts as a “‘reciter.” In this capacity she 
invited and obtained genuine approval for her reading of the touching 
little poem called ‘‘ Measuring the baby,” and her no less sympathetic 
delivery of the lyrics known as ‘‘ Fidelis,” offered in response to an 
encore not less spontaneous than well merited. M. Hollmanp, in the 
course of the matinée, officiated as violoncellist, and in a solo by 
Goltermann exhibited valle ‘—— os the — ment, be 
also of sentiment and expression, which must ere raed, 
into request, The conductors were Signore Arditi, Tite Ma and 
Rasori,—H, 
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Royat Acapemy oF Mvustc.—On Friday afternoon in last’ week 
St James's Hall overflowed with persons anxious to assist at the 
orchestral concert given by the students of the now very flourishing 
institution in Tenterden Street. The proceedings justified the 
wide-spread interest, the standard both of art creative and art 
interpretive being unusually high. In the more exalted of these 
two branches, distinction was fairly gained by Mr George John 
Bennett (Balfe scholar) and Mr William Sewell (Novello scholar). 
We are not called upon to introduce either Mr Bennett or Mr 
Sewell to the wider circle outside that which has his alma mater for 
acentre. The ceremony took place on a former occasion, and now, 
when the thoughts of amateurs turn to our greatest music school, 
they do so with special regard for these promising young men. Mr 
Bennett—whose name, borne by William Sterndale of that ilk, may 
be met with in journals half a century old, there, as here, connected 
with words of hope and encouragement — was represented by a 

ianoforte concerto in F (MS.), the solo being entrusted to Miss 

faud Willett. Weare bound to judge this work on the basis of 
its indications with regard to the composer’s future. Mr Bennett is 
a very young man, who cannot as yet have anything to say impor- 
tant enough for so dignified a method of communication, neither 
are we to suppose that he has acquired a master’s ease in wielding 
the full resources of his art. Keeping these limitations in mind, 
the concerto may be pronounced a work of remarkable interest. 
Save in the last movement, it does not aim at distinctiveness of 
thought or expression, and we mark the reticence as not less 
becoming than rare. But in each section we meet with so many 
graceful thoughts aptly uttered, so much refined and — feel- 
ing, and so much skill in handling the orchestra as well as in justly 
ancing its functions against those of the solo instrument, that an 
obligation to pronounce the work a success cannot be resisted. Mr 
Bennett will now labour in a stronger light than ever, and our hope 
is that, while perfecting himself as an artist, he will anxiously seek 
to develop whatever of imaginativeness and emotionalism there 
may be in him. A musician is nothing if not a poet, and the poetic 
faculty can only be cultivated by intimate communion with the works 
of those who have already achieved the task, by close contact with 
nature, and by the introspection necessary to that rare knowledge— 
the knowledge of the human soul, A composer is not made in 
schools. These can only furnish him with means of utterance. 
His ideas he must find for himself. Turning from Mr Bennett to 
Mr Sewell, we have to speak of a 7’e Deum for solo voices, chorus, 
orchestra, and organ. This is distinctly homogeneous; in other 
words, it does not comprise a series of movements, loosely jointed 
each with the rest. ‘Ihus in the few bars of orchestral introduction 
is heard the main idea of the piece—an idea never absent through 
the opening ascriptions of praise, suggested more than once in the 
intermediate part of the hymn, and predominating again in the 
final verses. The working out of this symmetrical plan is unusually 
powerful for a student. Some of the es are, no doubt, 
angular ; and some of the progressions made crude by the boldness 
of the means adopted to secure effect. But all this represents the 
independence and efflorescence of youth. We look through it, 
therefore, to the underlying talent, and see in the 7’e Deum indica- 
tions of the utmost promise. The execution of Friday's programme 
was above the average in point of merit. Among those who distin- 

‘ished themselves as vocalists were Miss Woolley, Miss Thudicum, 
Miss Clements, Miss Spencer Jones, and Mr B. Davies, while the 
instrumental talent of the students was ably represented by Miss 
Gyde, Miss Willett, and Mr Frank Arnold (violin), The orchestra, 
led by M. Sainton, called for praise, and the chorus of young fresh 
voices could hardly have been more refined and precise, There 
only remains to add that the performance was conducted with 
energy and, at the same time, with great carefulness and musical 
experience by Mr W. Shakespeare.—D, 7’, 


Miss Lawrence Extior gave her soirée musicale on Wednesda 
the 30th ult., aided by Misses José Sherrington, Flora Perry, pe 
Thorndike, Messrs Arthur Clare, Faulkner Leigh, and R, P, Tabb 
vocalists) ; Messrs Alfred Gilbert and Henr tine (pianoforte) 3 

dile Brousil (violin); and M. Brousil (violoncello), That Miss 
Elliot sings with taste and expression was clearly shown in Beets 
hoven’s ‘Creation’s Hymn,” an Italian aria, ‘‘ Mia Madre ” (violin 
obbligato, Mdlle Brousil), the still popular ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen ” 
regi and G, A. Macfarren’s trio, ‘‘The Troubadour ” (with 

iss Thorndike and Mr Clare). Among other attractive features 
were Schumann’s ‘‘ Devotion ” (Miss Thorndike), and Henry Parker’s 
“The three tokens” (Mr Faulkner Leigh). Two pianoforte solos 
by Mr Henry Parker, a ‘‘Sarabande” and a “Galop de concert,” 
rgascrs by the composer himself, met with general approval, 

he concert, which opened with the andante and scherzo from Men. 
delssohn’s first Trio, was piyed with spirit by Mr Alfred Gilbert, 
Maile and Mr Brousil, and listened to with evident interest, 





Kitpurn MosicaL AssoctaTion.—This society gave an excellent 

rformance of Judas Maccabeus on the 5th inst., at the Kilburn 

own Hall. MrGollmick conducted with his accustomed ability, his 
accomplished daughter presiding at the pianoforte,and ees ad yer 
at the eeemcent we, The solo vocalists were, Mdlles Mathilda equist, 
Isabel Wennberg, Miss Allitsen, Messrs Ben Davies, Dunman, and 
Walter F. Clare. So well did the soloists acquit themselves that 
the audience seemed dis to encore everything. Mdlle Wenn- 
berg, the young Swedish soprano, who created so favourable an 
impression at Sir Julius Benedict’s annual concert, deserves special 
praise for the charmingly artistic manner in which she rendered 
‘* Pious orgies,” and ‘* Wise men flattering,” and Kilburn’s favourite 
contralto, Miss Allitsen, deserves equal praise for the artistic refine- 
ment and vocal expression are gr in “ Father of Heaven, and in 
the duet with Mdlle Wennberg, “Hail Judea, happy land,” &ec. Malle 
Enequist gave with true Handelian force and expression From 
mighty kings,” and ‘‘So shall the lute,” and was deservedly 
applauded. Mr Ben Davies proved very successful in the some- 
what arduous tenor part, and more especially in the grand solos 
‘Call forth thy powers,” ‘How vain is man,” and “Sound an 
alarm.” Mr Walter F. Clare, another old favourite at Mr Gollmick’s 
concerts, was equally effective, more especially in ‘‘ Arm, arm, ye 
brave.” Mr Dunman created a favourable impression in the recit. 
and air, “Tis Liberty.” The chorus was scarcely strong enough 
for such a work, but the singing — was creditable, Alto- 
gether Mr Gollmick may be congratulated upon having conducted 
a successful performance of this oratorio.—W. H. 


Mp.tz Vicrorta DE BunsEN’s matinée musicale, held on Monday, 
the 27th ult., at Aberdeen House, was attended by a large and 
distinguished audience. The talented Swedish contralto sang the 
Goatherd’s air from Meyerbeer’s Dinorah (‘ Fanciulle che il core”), 
a romance by Denza (‘‘Si tu m’aimais”), and Braga’s popular 
serenade (violoncello obbligato, M. Hollman), besides joiming 
Mdme Vogri, Mr Trelawny Cobham, and Signor Ver in the 
quartet from Rigoletto. Mdlle Félicia de Bunsen played a romance 
of her own composition, which was honoured with well merited 
applause ; M. Hollman two solos for violoncello in his most effective 
style; Signor Palamidessi (a pianist from Italy) contributed a 
nocturne and valse by Chopin; and Mr Oberthiir played one of his 
most effective harp solos (“Meditation”). A conspicuous attraction 
in the programme was Mdme Marie Roze’s charmingly unaffected 
rendering of two ballads, ‘‘expressly composed for her” by M. 
Mora. Among other things worthy notice were Blumenthal’s 
“M ,” sung with infinite spirit by Mr Barton McGuckin, and 
an Italian aria, ‘Oh, momento fortunato,” given to perfection by 
Mrs Hutchinson, The concert was long, but by no means too long 
for the audience, who thoroughly enjoyed it from end to end. 


Mr Epwrs Ho.ianp gave his annual matinée musicale at Stein- 
way Hall on Wednesday, assisted a an attractive company of 
vocalists, including Misses Eleanor Farnol, Violet Cameron, and 
Clara Samuel; Mdmes Bardill and Ter Meer; Messrs Dunman, 
Grimshaw, Frank Boyle, Frederick King, Oswald, and Joseph Maas. 
The pianist was Miss Bessie Waugh, whose performance of a bril- 
liant *‘ Valse de concert” won general applause and a loud “* re-call,” 
Mr Holland only contributed Plumkett’s air from Martha, ‘‘O mio 
Lionel,” but sang it so well that an encore was demanded, and com- 
plied with. Among other successful pieces were Mr Cotsford Dick's 
“‘ Farewell,” admirably sung by Mr Maas (encored) ; an aria from 
one of Verdi’s operas, by Mr Frank Boyle (also encored); and 
Lucantoni’s duet, ‘‘Una notte a Venezia” (Miss Farnol and Mr 
Boyle). The concert began with Randegger’s ever-fresh and joer 
trio, ‘‘I Naviganti,” given with much effect Pat Farnol, Messrs 
Dunman and Grimshaw, and ended with Mr Eaton Faning’s lively 
‘* Song of the Vikings,” entrusted to Mr Holland's clever pupils, 


eee (lon 
NOTES FROM AN OLD NOTE BOOK, 


SrerHen Hetier as A Prantst,—M. Stephen Heller’s performance 
of Beethoven’s Trio in B flat (Op, 97), justified all our praises on the 
occasion of his début at one of the soirées of the Beethoven Quartet 
a This gentleman’s qualities are of the highest and most 
refined order, and place him among the foremost classical pianists 
of the day. His reading and execution of the grand inspiration of 
Beethoven were equally noble, and his success was as triumphant 
with the aristocratic audience which assembles at Mr Ella’s meetings 
as with the genuine music-loving public of M. Rousselot.— 
December, 1850. 
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NOVITATIS AVIDA.* 
To Shaver Silver, Esq. 

GospapINn SiLver—Sir,—Some few years back the report that 
a virtuoso of European renown was about visiting New York, 
threw all the States into convulsions. One notorious hebdomadal 
sheet was almost beside itself, and thus communicated the 
ominous news to its readers :— 

*So the great piano-player, the king pianofortist, Herr Rubinstein, 
is expected very shortly in this country. We are all going to hear 
him; and special ‘‘ musical notes” will appear in this paper, to 
which all the staff will be allowed to contribute, except the Crowner, 
who has no idea of any music beyond dirges. Not that we should con- 
sider the piano to be exactly the ‘‘forte”.of any of us. That, in 
fact, is deemed a soulless and soundless instrument by ears attuned 
to the stirring strains of our own private band, consisting of bones, 
banjo, bagpipe, penny-whistle, Pandemonium pipe, domestic comb, 
Jew’s-harp, and guitar. But, pending the appearance of our own 
critique, some remarks, penned by a kindred spirit across the 
Atlantic, may be useful as showing our readers what they may 
expect from Ruby.” 

As you, sir, would doubtless like to peruse the remarks of that 
“kindred spirit,” I take advantage of their being in my possession 
to submit them, i extenso, for your prompt and serious con- 
sideration :— ' 

“By Jings! It was a mixtery. And then he wouldn’t let the 
old pianner go. He fetcht up his right wing, he fetcht up his left 
wing, he fetcht up his centre, he fetcht up his reserves. He fired 
by file, he fired by platoons, by companies, by regiments, and by 


brigades. He opened his cannon, siege-guns down here, Napoleons - 


up thar, twelve-pounders yonder, big guns, little guns, middle-sized 
guns, round-shot, shells, shrapnels, grape, canisters, mortars, 
mines, and magazines, every livin’ battery and bomb a-goin’ 
at the same time. The lights trimbled, the house danced, the walls 
shuk, the floor come up, the ceilin’ come down, the sky split, the 
ground rockt ; heavens and earth, creation, sweet potatoes, Moses, 
ninepences, glory, tenpenny nails, My Mary Anne, hallelujah, sweet 
Cesar in a simmon-tree, Jeroos’lem, Tump Tomson in a tumbler- 
cast, roodle-oodle-oodle-oodle-oodle, ruddle-uddle-uddle-uddle-uddle, 
raddle-addle-addle-addle-addle, riddle-iddle-iddte-iddle-iddle, reetle- 
eetle-eetle-eetle-eetle, p-r-r-r-r-r-lang, p-r-r-r-r-r-lang, _perlang! 
perlang! p-r-r-r-r-lang ! BANG! 

‘‘With that BANG! he lifted hisself bodily into the air, and he 
come down with his two knees, his ten fingers, his ten toes, his 
elbows, and his nose striking every -single solitary key on that 
pianner at the same time. The thing busted and went off into 
seventeen hundred and fifty-seven thousand five hundred and forty- 
two hemi-semi-demi-quavers ; and I know’d no mo’. 

‘When I come to, I were under ground about forty foot in a 
place they call Oyster Bay, treatin’ a Yankee that I'd never laid 
eyes on before, and never expect to agin. Day was a-breakin’ by 
the time I got to the St Nicholas Hotel, and I pledge you my word 
I didn’t know my name. The man asked me the number of my 
room, and I told him ‘hot music on the half-shell for two.’ I 
pintedly did.” 

You will remark, sir, that this criticism is conceived somewhat 
in the spirit of Rabelais, with a twitch, here and there, of our 
own Thackeray’s “ Such a getting up stairs” (warning to gover- 
nesses), but none the less superfine on that account. I shall be 
glad if you can find leisure to communicate your impressions to 
your surroundings, and am your servant to command, 


Abraham Sadohke Silent. 
Fish and Volume, June 6. 








A new opera, // Violino del Diavolo, by Mercuri, has been pro- 
duced at the Politeama, Rome, The season of the German operatic 
— at the Teatro Valle, has been.brought to a premature 

for want of public encouragement, 


* Est natura hominun.—Dr Blidge, 








THE SCOTTISH MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


Sometime ago a society was started under the above title, with 
the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensbery as president, and a number 
of Peers, &c., as vice-presidents. Since that time the promoters 
have been quietly perfecting their arrangements, and consultin 
various authorities in London and elsewhere. They have receiv 
every encouragement, accompanied by promises of advice, &c. A 
further step is now to be taken. An Acting Committee has been 
chosen, and the proof prospectus, which will be issued in a few 
weeks, has been sent to the members of the committee. This Act- 
ing Committee will consist of the following gentlemen :—Earl of 
Rosebery, chairman ; James Donaldson, Edinburgh, vice-chairman ; 
with four delegates from Edinburgh—R. Vary Campbell, advocate ; 
Captain Charles Douglas; W. W. Hunter; Alex. Wy. Potts; and 
four from Glasgow :—James Campbell of Tillichewan ; T. T. Stillie, 
merchant ; John Muir Wood, music publisher ; and John Young, 
M.D., professor, University of Glasgow. Two acting committeemen 
remain to be added from Dundee and Aberdeen. The prospectus 
will state—‘‘ These names are ample guarantee that the funds will be 
judiciously administered. None of the members of the council are pro- 
Sessional musicians, and all have the interests of the public at heart.” 
The prospectus will put the case thus tersely :—‘‘ Scotland has no 
means of giving the highest musical education, and Scotland has no 
resident orchestra. On these two facts is based the necessity for an 
association such as the Scottish Musical Society aims at being.” On 
the first point the prospectus will state that ‘‘Scotland has no 
academy such as the conservatories of the Continent, or the Royal 
Academies of London and Dublin, and that natives of Scotland who 
wish to complete their musical education have to go elsewhere. Scotland, 
too, has no resident solo vocalists of importance, and when concerts are 
given the soloists have to be brought from England. It is, therefore, 
proposed to found a first-rate Academy of Music in Edinburgh, and to 
grant bursaries to impecunious but talented students.” 

On the second point, it is stated that with the exception of the 
Glasgow Orchestral Concerts, which are ‘‘to a large extent accessible 
only to the wealthy in Edinburgh and Glasgow,” Scotland has no 
orchestra. This band is brought from England for two months in 
the year only, and its employment ‘‘ tends to discourage resident 
artists.” The Society hopes that ‘‘its pupils will gradually be 
drafted into the resident orchestra, and thus native ability will be 
encouraged and trained. They also hope to make the masterpieces 
of orchestral music accessible to all classes, and they intend to 
arrange for an annual series of orchestral concerts in as many towns 
in Scotland as possible,” 

Such will be the leading provisions of the new prospectus, dis- 
cussion of which must necessarily be reserved until its details have 
been fully considered and digested. In order that it may be capable 
of receiving legacies and inistering property, the society has 
been incorporated under the form of a limited liability company, the 
members of which are, however, excluded from making any gain by 
it.—Glasgow Herald, July 5. 

The Committee, active and inactive, are wrong on nine points, 
With the first point it behoves not outsiders to interfere. The 
gecond is more readily disposed of, ‘The third can only be 
discussed en champ’ clos, The fourth will be shirked by prevaricators, 
The fifth would probably meet with strong objection for reasons 
simply pathological. The materiality or immateriality of the 
si¢th lie hardly within our province to discuss. The seventh 
point would be fiercely challenged by the wild aborigines of 
Dumbarton. The eighth could be settled in a toss-bawbee, on 
the hoary forehead of Dumbarton’s sommes. hill between 
Muir Wood of the Claymore and Indagator Stillie, with August 
Manns as-umpire. The ninth (the rub) must be chewed in the 
cud. If unanimously agreed to, opposition goes for nothing.— 
Or Biivge.] 








An Italian opera company, with the still vigorous Tamberlik as the 
principal attraction, have been performing with success at Burgos. 

The remains of Henri Vieuxtemps are to be transported from 
Algiers to Verviers, his birth place, where the Muncipality have 
decided on erecting a statue to him in one of the principal squares, 

Warwnine should be given against the vast number of para- 
graphs which are being circulated in this country and the Conti- 
nent about Mdme Nilsson’s intentions for the winter. It should 
be thoroughly understood Mdme Nilsson has as yet signed no 
contract for ‘the winter, and that her engagements will be 
announced at the proper time ; that is to say, not until they are 
definitively concluded. —Zondon Figaro, 
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“ OUI.” * 


I spoke to my love on a moonlit night, 
When ’twas in the month of May, 

And our hearts were full of each other’s thoughts, 
So I well knew what she wou'd say. 


I spoke to my love on a stormy night, 
"Twas an autumn night and cold, 

But her bright blue eyes and golden hair 
Was all that I could behold. 


The lightning might flash and the thunder roll, 
But what was that all to me? 

I always think of the answer she gave, 
And that little word was “ Oui!” 


So she gently said, as she bent her head, 
“ Oh oni!” and I stole the kiss 

That bound me through life in toil and strife 
To my own one and our bliss. 


* Copyright. W. E. 











Boito’s Mefistofele will probably be given next season at Udine.— 
(If so the operatic future career is assured.—Dr Blidge.) 

Herr Rvusinstein having broken the conductor’s stick lent 
him by Sig. Bevignani, to direct the first performance of J/ 
Demonio, has presented the Italian maestro with another, accom- 
panied by a letter couched in the most friendly and courteous 
terms, a photograph fac-simile of which will appear in the next 
number of the Musical World. 

Roya Iratian Opera.—The operatic incident most noticeable 
last week was the revival of Linda di Chamouni. Linda is one of 
two works (the other being Maria de Rohan) written by Donizetti 
for Vienna, or, at any rate, first produced in the chief operatic 
theatre of the Austrian capital (1842). Both the plot, however, 
taken by the Italian librettist, Rossi, from La Grace de Dieu, a 
drama once popular at the Paris Gaité, and the music of the 
Bergamese composer have so long been familiar to English ama- 
teurs that it is needless to expend a word upon either. Enough 
that the present revival derives its attraction from the admirable 
impersonation, by Mdme Adelina Patti, of the Swiss maiden 
whose beauty is her most dangerous enemy, and who only escapes 
from imminent peril through the efforts of friends no less dis- 
interested than attached. A considerable period has elapsed since 
Mdme Patti appeared as Linda, and the occasion was the more 
welcome inasmuch as it agreeably revived old memories. She 
sings the music, from the joyous cavatina, “O luce di quest’ 
anima,” to the final duet (for which she has the good taste not to 
substitute some unmeaning, however showy, bravura, as many 
do) to perfection, and is everything that could be wished in the 
more impressive dramatic situations—as, for example, the scene 
in which the innocent girl quails before the threatened maledic- 
tion of Antonio, her too promptly suspicious parent. Mdme 
Patti was more or less well supported by Mdme Scalchi, a deep- 
voiced Pierrotto; Signor Marini, a somewhat over-sentimental 
Carlo; Signor Cotogni, who, in Antonio’s great scene, strove 
energetically, and not always vainly, to outdo his precursors—Tam- 
burini and Ronconi not forgotten ; Signor Ciampi, a Marquis who 
tried to be as humorous as his command of humour would admit: 
and Signor de Ieszké, than whom a more acceptable Prefect 
would be far to seek. The chorus was efficient throughout, and 
the orchestral accompaniments, with which, the opera being in- 
tended for a German public, Donizetti took unusual pains, left 
nothing to desire under the able direction of Signor Bevignani 
In short, although Linda can boast none of the breezy freshness 
which everywhere distinguishes the Swiss masterpiece of Rossini 
being melodious, if seldom absolutely original, from the opening 
to the end, charmed the audience, and (like Gounod’s Romeo e 
Giulietta) was found a relief not altogether undesirable just now. 
Robert le Diable was the opera on Thursday night, too Jate for 
this week’s notice. The first performance of Le Pré aux Cleres 
is postponed till Tuesday, which necessitates the nement of 
the third and last performance of Ji Demonia i Friday. The 
weason closes this day fortnight, 








“NON.” 


I would not speak to my love one night 
In the merry month of June; 

Ah, ha! thought I, she’s an hour too late, 
Or I’m an hour too soon, 


I would not speak to my love that night 
In the old familiar way; 

When I saw her near the trysting spot 
I turned and walked away, 


A storm came on, and I shelter sought 
Beneath an old oak tree, 

’Twas passing strange, but she soon came up 
And squatted down by me. 


With pouting lip and averted head 
She tried to draw me on, 

But to all her blandishments that night 
I merely answered “ Non,” 


WETSTAR. 

















Herr Rusinsten at Covent Garpen.—A special concert, 
with Herr Anton Rubinstein as prominent figure, was given at 
the Royal Italian Opera on Saturday afternoon. The programme 
included two important compositions from his pen—a “ Fantasie 
in C major,” written for the occasion, and a symphony in G 
minor. The symphony (No. 5— The Russian Symphony,” so- 
called), had already been played under the direction of Mr Manns, 


‘at the Crystal Palace, and was noticed at the time. The “Fan- 


tasie,” as a novelty demands a few words of comment. It 
eminently belongs to a period when the inventive powers are on 
the wane, and its want of any definite idea is by no means atoned 
for by its inordinate length. In plan it is utterly incoherent, one 
division following another with no conceivable raison détre. The 
leading theme which both opens and, in more elaborate dress, closes 
the “ Fantasie” is vague at the best, and though continually pre- 
sented under different aspects, rarely succeeds in pronouncing itself 
authoritatively. To the unexperienced ear the whole must have 
sounded more or less like a confused jumble of passages. These, 
moreover, in the greater number of instances, were by no means 
too clearly set forth, although the executant was Herr Rubinstein 
himself, who can scarcely have afforded his new piece the chance 
of effect easily obtainable had he carefully practised before 
submitting it to public approval. For these reasons to say that 
the “Fantasie in C major” was a success would be 
violating truth. Herr Rubinstein conducted the orm- 
ance of his “Russian Symphony,” which on the whole 
was remarkably effective. He also played a group of solos, 
comprising Rossini’s “ Gondola” and three pieces from Schubert, 
all of which, having gone through the refining process of Abbé 
Liszt, had been spoiled in proportion, bringing the whole to an 
end with his own arrangement of the march from Beethoven’s 
Ruins of Athens, which we have been hearing for the last quarter 
of a century or thereabouts. The programme was most agreeabl 
diversified with singing by Mdme Albani, who began with Spohr’s 
fine scena, “Tu m’ abbandoni,” accompanied by the orchestra, to 
which she imparted all the wonted significance of the purest school. 
After this she gave Lotti’s charming aria, “Pur dicesti” (a capital 
specimen of the vocal music of the earlier part of the 18th ened Bi 
and a scarcely less charming Lied, “ Es blinkt der Thau,” in 

of which Herr Rubinstein accompanied her on the pianoforte. 
Singing and accompaniment were perfection in the widest accep- 
tation of the term. Both — were applauded with rapture and 
unanimously encored ; but Mdme Albani could only be persuaded 
to repeat the last of the two—doubtless in artistic consideration 
of the composer, who had shown himself so sympathetic and 
able an associate. If Herr Rubinstein always condescends 
to play in this style it would be hypercritical to criticise 
him. There were two conductors besides Herr Rubinstein—M. 
Dupont, who directed a spirited performance of Weber's overture 
to Euryanthe, and Signor Bevignani, upon whom devolved the 
“Fantasie in Q major.” There was a brilliant attendance, 
Gr aphio, 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 
(From our Correspondent. ) 

At the Grand Opera the recent events have been the débuts 
of Miss Griswold and Mdme Lacombe-Duprez. Miss Griswold, 
an American, entered the Conservatory in 1878 and left it in 
1880, In 1879 she was awarded the “ accessits,” and a year later the 


prizes for singing and opera, She belonged to Barbot’s class for 
singing and to Obin’s for opera. The part she selected was 
Ophelia in Hamlet—a somewhat hazardous choice for a beginner ; 


but Fortune, who favours the bold, stood by Miss Griswold, whose 
voice and appearance are alike prepossessing. She was much ap- 
plauded in the trio of the third dct and the scene of the madness 
at the end, She has since repéated the character and confirmed 
the favourable impression created at the outset, Maurel is still 
the Hamlet and Mdlle Richard the Queen. At the fourth per- 
formance there was a new and a good King in the person of M. 
Geraudet. The second débutante was Mdme Lacombe-Duprez, 
niece of the whilom famous tenor. She was cast for the Queen 
of Navarre in Les Huguenots, Some years ago she appeared at 
the Opéra-Comique as Catarina in Les Diamants de la Couronne, 
and afterwards went into the “ provinces.” Her voice has much 
to recommend it, and she always sings in tune—an excellent thing 
in singers, Vaucorbeil will, doubtless, find her an acquisition.— 
Mdme Krauss has left for her annual holiday, taking temporary 
leave (alas!) as Hermosa in Le Tribut de Zamora. 

her absence, she will be replaced by Mdme Montalba. 
—The ian envoy, Mustapha Ben Ismail, who attended a 
performance of the Breton ballet, a Korrigane, was so pleased 
with Mdlle Rosita Mauri as to offer her a pressing engagement 
for Tunis. Rosita, however, preferred remaining in Paris. 
Mdme Montalba and Mdlle Richard, in Aida, captivated the 
appreciative envoy to such a degree that he made them 
similar offers for the “Grand French Operahouse ” in Tunis— 
which said “Grand French Operahouse,” by the way, has yet 
to be built.—After an absence of some fifteen months, Rodert-le- 
Diable has reappeared in the bills, with a new Isabelle, Mdlle de 
Vere, and a new Alice, Mdile Dufrane. The former possesses an 
agreeable voice, but wants stage experience ; the latter was much 
applauded, The Villaret was Robert ; Boudouresque, Bertram ; 
and Dareims, Raimbaut. The Cloister Scene was much admired, 
and Mdlle Righetti liberally applauded as the Abbess, the first 
representative of which chinese in 1831 was Taglioni—A 
new stage has just been laid down, the planks being secured by 
screws underneath instead of nailed nse in the usual way. 
Another improvement contemplated by M. Vaucorbeil, is the 
introduction of the electric light on the stage as well as in the 
saloon and auditorium. 

The Opéra-~Comique closed on the 30th ult. and will not re-open till 
the Ist September, Before closing, M. Carvalho called a meeting of 
artists for the reading of Guiraud’s new work, first named Galante 
Adventure, now re-baptised Armande de Méré, The cast includes 
Bilbaut-Vauchelet (or rather Mdme Nicot; for the lady, like the 
opera, has changed names), and Talazac. 

All that is as yet known of Léo Delibes’ Lakmé, to be produced 
about the end of next season, is that the part of the heroine, a 
Young Indian Brahminess, was written especially for Marie 

anzandt.—From an answer given the other day in the Chamber 
of Deputies to one Bauquier, by the Under-Secretary of State 
for Fine Arts, it seems probable that Carvalho will soon be 
allowed to play lyrical drama as well as comic opera. [ Zant pis, 
considering the empty bombast which passes now-a-days in Paris 
under the category of “lyric drama.”—Dr Blivge. | 

M. Lacroix’s G:dipe Rot, with music by Edmond Membrée, is 
to be re-produced at the Théftre-Frangais, when M, Perrin, 
instead of placing the musicians in the orchestra, will locate 
them in the Temple of Apollo on the stage—which, it is assumed, 
= a ss scenic illusion. {Fancy Membrée after Mendelssohn ! 
—Dr Blivge.] 

The committee appointed to consider the feasability of an 
Opéra-Populaire with two thirds of the seats at cheap prices 
have sent in their report, which is to the following effect :— 

“The manager to give every description of lyrical piece exc 
‘opéra bouffe,’ and produce. twenty sm 20% 1 a the ny 
consist of 30 members, principals and doubles ; 60 instrumentalists ; 
and as many chorus-singers ; the theatre to be kept open all the year 
round, with a relache of six weeks, The Committee calculate that the 





expense of carrying it on in a fitting manner would amount to 100,000 
Srancs a month, and recommend the Municipality to grant a yearly 
subvention of three times that sum.” 

The Théatre du Chitelet has found a new lessee in Fleury, a 
scenic artist, the successful bidder out of five, the others being 
Rochard, Cadol, Duquesnel, and Larochelle. The upset price 
was 140,000 franes per annum, with 50,000 francs caution money. 
The lease was knocked down to M. Fleury at 170,000 francs a year. 
The present manager, Emile Rochard, who remains in possession 
till the lst October, 1882, is getting up a grand fairy piece, Les 
Mille et wne Nuits, by D’Ennery and Paul Ferrier.—The Eden- 
Théaitre company have purchased from Schneider, son of the 
former —— of the Corps Législatif, his spacious mansion, 
No. 7, Rue Boudreau, near the Grand Opera, the price being 
4,500,000 francs, They have likewise acquired, for 965,000 
francs, from the Marquis de Verteillac, the next house, No, 22, 
Rue Caumartin. 

The plans prepared last year by M. Ch. Garnier for repairing 
and enlarging the Conservatory of Music will shortly be carried 
out. The estimated cost is 5,700,000 francs, which will include 
the purchase money of the houses Nos. 19, 21, and 23, Faubourg 
Poissonniére. The plans comprise a new concert room, but this 
will not necessitate the demolition of the room where the Société 
des Concerts meet.—A number of rare violins from the Fouques 
@’Ermonville sale, were lately re-sold at price which connoisseurs 
pronounce absurdly low. One Stradivarius (1713) fetched only 
4,650 francs, another (1714) 4,600; a Guarnerius, (1773) realised 
2000 ; a Bergonzi, 3,050 ; a Maggini, 1,210; a bow by Tourte, 
being knocked down for 330. A fine bass and double bass by the 
French maker, Willaume, were almost purchased “ for a song.” 
—A committee has been formed, with Ernest Boulanger, professor 
of singing at the Conservatory, as chairman, for superintending 
the erection of the monument to the tenor Roger.—F. A. 
Gevaert, director of the Brussels Conservatory, and Member of 
the French Institute, is created commander of the Legion of 
Honour, of which he has been officer since the first volume of his 
Histoire et Théorie de la Musique de? Antiquite appeared. The 
new distinction coincides with the publication of the second 
volume of his book, which has made a sensation in the learned 
world.—Jenny Howe has returned from Bordeaux, where she has 
been singing in L’Africaine, Les Huguenots and Der Freischiitz. 
Her engagement was originally for nine nights, but was prolonged 
thirty. 

—— Qos 


WEBER'S PRECIOSA. 


This fast-waning season has not offered throughout its entire 
course a more delightful entertainment than the Preciosa of Pius 
Alexander Wolff, as ormed on Monday night by the Meiningen 
Company at Drury e Theatre. The play was, of course, given 
with Carl Maria von Weber's incidental music, and thus to the 
attraction of aperfect dramatic ensemble was added the charm of strains 
as characteristic and beautiful as any ever conceived by him whom 
the world recognizes as par excellence the composer of chivalry and 
romance. So many years have elapsed since Preciosa was last 
offered to an English audience that we may safely regard it as new 
to the present generation—new, we mean in its entirety, the over- 
ture, as is well known, having an occasional place in concert pro- 
grammes, and the choruses being a common feature in the repertory 
of vocal associations. Under these circumstances it may not prove 
amiss to dwell a little upon the origin and character of the work. 
Wolff appears to have already written his gipsy drama when Weber 
made his acquaintance at Weimar in 1812. He was then a well- 
known actor of the high-and-dry classical school, but so much a 
romanticist at heart that, whenever he _ off the toga and took up 
the pen, he discoursed themes dear to the soul, not only of Weber, 
but of all Germans who looked for a purely German stage. As soon 
as Preciosa was completed Wolff applied to Eberwein for the 

uisite incidental music, and having obtained what he wished, 
submitted the entire work to the Berlin Intendant, who rejected it 
as ‘likely to create a false interest” in the bands of robbers then 
infesting the neighbourhood of the Prussian capital. Wolff's 
acquaintance with Weber subsequently ripening into friendship, he 
was led to ask the composer of Der Freyschiitz for better music than 
Eberwein had written. With this request Weber complied, although 
the result of an earlier effort of the same nature, in connection with 
Rochlitz’s Der este Ton, had proved the reverse of encouraging. It 
is interesting to note with what earnestness and ardour the master 
threw hi into the task thus imposed. He had but just finished 
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Der Freyschiitz, and might well have rested pending the bringing out of 
that triumphant work. Instead of doing so he took up his weary pen 
once more, not, however, till, with conscientious care, he had steeped 
his mind in gipsy lore, and breathed the very air of gipsy romance. Many 
another composer would simply have taken the lines to be illustrated, 
and jotted down the music without more ado. Weber, on the con- 
trary, read books on gipsy and Spanish life till his imagination 
became excited in the right direction, afterwards so arranging in his 
mind the suggestions of his fancy as that he could sit down and 
write the overture first, though it is made up of themes taken from 
the body of the work. The music was soon completed. Beginning 
May 25, 1820, Weber finished the score on July 20, and sent it off, 
with full directions to Wolff regarding the proper performance of 
each number. The first representation took place at Berlin in 
the following March, and we are told that, though newspaper 
criticism concerned itself very little with the music, the public 
recognized at the outset charms which have never since been dis- 
puted. It is almost superfluous to speak here of the overture, the 
one song, ‘‘ Kinsam bin ich,” sung by Preciosa, or the concerted 
numbers, These are more or less familiar, which cannot, however, 
be said of the music written to accompany certain parts of the 
dialogue. Some of Weber's most characteristic and striking beauties 
are here displayed, though comparison with Mendelssohn's later 
and bolder efforts in the same line—witness Athalie, Antigone, and 
(Edipus—makes the es seem timid and reticent. However 
this may be, the fact remains that Weber's delicate and suggestive 
music gives infinite charm to the spoken lines, and aids the text no 
little by helping to complete its poetic environment. The play, we 
should add, is far from unworthy of such assistance. Though 
romantic and picturesque from first to last, it does not depend upon 
these qualities alone for acceptance, but presents several well-marked 
and skillfully-drawn characters. Such is that of Preciosa herself— 
the high-born maid stolen from her parents in childhood by gipsies, 
and ultimately restored to their arms. Such is that of the old 
gipsy-mother, whose years have certainly not blunted the keen- 
ness of her outlook after the ‘“‘ main-chance,” and such is that of the 
old soldier who hides a very prudent regard for his own safety 
beneath the bounce and bluster of warlike speech. Moreover, the 
interest of the play runs along one broad line, and is easy to follow. 
No construction could be more simple or better adapted to bear 
without injury a mass of elaborate accessories. 

The performance of the music showed that the Meiningen Com- 
'. pany had not neglected to qualify themselves for the generally 
efficient discharge of such a task. We shall not be expected to say 
that as exponents of a musical drama they are up to the mark of a 
great opera troupe ; but it is a duty to declare that their rendering 
of Weber's choruses was such as even fastidious critics could enjoy. 
The famous ‘Im Wald” met with admirable treatment at their 
hands, while Friulein Schweighofer, as Preciosa, sang the song to 
which reference has already been made with appropriate simplicity 
and charming vg 7 pa Nothing could have been better than 
the effect of the little piece, as the singer warbled it unaffectedly 
from her seat among the rocks far up the stage, to the soft accom- 
paniment of flute and horns stationed behind the scenes. An 
increased orchestra, ably conducted by Herr Rieff, did justice, on 
the whole, to Weber’s delicate scoring, and, in fine, the musical 
representation left very little to desire. As for the purely dramatic 
performance, it was simply perfect. Preciosa, with all her vague 
unrest and longing for a higher and more congenial life, was most 
poetically embodied by Fraulein Schweighofer, whose prevailing 

entleness and grace made absolutely startling by contrast the 
fierceness with which her great love swept aside the Gipsy Captain 
when he presumed to obstruct its course. Equally good, in the 
very different part of the Gipsy Mother, was Friiulein Schmidt—a 
true personification of that form of shrewdness which is ever alert 
to make the best, anyhow, of circumstances as they arise. Don 
Alfonzo, Preciosa’s devoted lover, was sympathetically represented 
by Herr Arndt. Herr Hassel kept the audience amused by his 
broad humour as Pedro, and the small parts of Don Francisco 
(Herr Teller) and Don Fernando (Herr Richard) were sustained 
with a skill that suffered no abatement through the probability of 
being overlooked. As always, with this company, the details of 
the representation were complete. The gipsies carried illusion to 
its farthest point. They were gipsies not only in appearance, but 
in manner—in the wild energy of their dances, in the abandon of 
their attitudes, in their childish curiosity about the dress of the 
lords and ladies who came among them, and in their eagerness to 
further, to their own advantage, the more equal distribution of 
property. Upon this, however, we need not insist. The reputation 
of the German company is sufficient guarantee that nothing which 
knowledge and skill could do to render the scene complete was left 
undone, Some of the tableaux were specially effective, and the 








curtain had to be lifted no less than four times upon that which 
showed the gipsies in the act of setting out on their march through 
the forest ; Preciosa borne shoulder high upon a litter, and the old 
mother sitting in a donkey-cart ae her short pipe with t 
contentment, That Preciosa is one of the greatest triumphs of the 
German season cannot for a moment be disputed,--D. 7. 


——_o—— 


GERNSHEIM’S VIOLIN CONCERTO,* 

The third day (of the Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine) was, 
as usual, devoted principally to the soloists. We were delighted to 
meet with a novelty which last winter was a fertile topic of con- 
versation. Emil Sauret, who carried off the palm among the soloists, 
selected as his chief piece Gernsheim’s Violin Concerto. If the 
Festivals of the Lower Rhine are justly named the grandest possible 
manifestations in the field of concert-music, success at any of them 
may be considered as distinguishing a work as one of exceptional merit. 
Sauret, who has so identified himself with this Concerto that many 
assert it was written expressly for him, truly electrified his hearers 
by his rendering of it, and was tumultuously re-called, together with 
the composer, who himself conducted. , The way, too, in which the 
orchestra acquitted themselves of their share in the performance 
may be desiguated as perfect. 


_—o—— 
WAIFS. 


Mr Charles Lyall, accompanied by his newly married wife, has 
gone to Italy for a holiday. 

Mr Carl Rosa is still in Germany, but is expected back in London 
very shortly. His next provincial tour is to begin at Liverpool, the 
first in next month. e will open his London season at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre early in January. 

If Herr Rubinstein is ‘‘ great and many-sided,” surely Dr Hans 
von Biilow is greater and many-more-sided —Dr Blidge. 

At Messrs Ludwig and Daubert’s fourth and last chamber-concert 
for the present season, the ‘‘ Posthumous ” Quartet was the famous 
C sharp minor of Beethoven, which was admirably played by the 
concert-givers, in association with Messrs Gibson and Zerbini. We 
shall return to these excellent and truly ‘classical ” entertainments. 

Teresina Singer is well received at Palermo. 

Gayarre is engaged for next season at the San Carlo, Naples. 

Mdlle Daram has quitted the Paris Opera for the Italian lyric 
stage. 

Stagno (tenor) and Aldighieri (barytone) have been staying in 
Milan, 

Padilla and Mad. Artdét-Padilla have completed their tour in 
Germany. 

Halévy’s comic opera, L’Eclair, has been produced for the first 
time at Kroll’, Berlin. 

The new theatre at Catania, Sicily, will be inaugurated about the 
end of the present year, 

Mdme Marchesi, the eminent teacher of singing, is about to leave 
Vienna and settle in Paris, 

Gura and Wolff, from the Hamburgh Stadttheater, are singing at 
the Flora Theater, Cologne. 

Professor Antonio Bazzini has declined the directorship of the 
Rossini Conservatory, Pesaro. 

The inauguration of the statues of Verdi and Bellini at the Milan 
Scala is postponed till September. 

The professional staff at the Conservatory of Music, Yeddo, 
Japan, 1s to be considerably increased. 

“I do so admire a genial whole-souled man.”—GrorcE Extot, (I 
do so admire a genial whole-souled woman.—Dt Blivge.) 

Constantine Bender, band master of the Belgian grenadiers, -has 
been created knight of the Austrian Francis-Joseph Order. 

Maurice Dengremont, the young violinist, has been presented 
with a gold medal by a number of fellow Brazilians in New York. 

Baron von Derwies, the musical amateur, whose two private 
— at Nice and Lugano are well-known in artistic circles, is 
dead. 

Emma Sabaddini, a novice, has made her début at the Teatro 
Rossetti, Trieste, the part selected being that of the heroine in 
Martha (Lady Henriette). 

The present directors of the Conservatory of Music, Leipsic, are Dr 
Giinther (the newly elected chairman); H. Behr, formerly a theatrical 
manager; Limburger ; and Dr Wachsmuth, bank-director. 


* From the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIV. A ng fl OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING, 
London: Dunoay Davison & 0o., 244, Regent Street, W. 
«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 


dness of his 3 work has co: uently come into general use as a 
aa of vocal instruction.”—~Daily —" y se 


VOOAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
London: Duncay Davisow & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by. the late Frank Mok!, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 


L? PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Megso- Soprano, Par Jos. Ourct. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
op 244, treet. 

Coy aie weg ior educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of gr 
and ear of a student in singing.” — 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal meg in A of Music, and upon 
which he has cultiv: the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 
Pull Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author,at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and the voice, and removing affections of 


e throa’ 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknow to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarsenessand 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxe, 1s. 1. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
ie Colonies. 





t benefit in the improvement of the taste 
World. 














Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


NEVER, O LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 


Words by LOUISA GRAY. 
Music by 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The indefatigable Sir Julius, who, whatever may be the duties and responsi- 
bilities pressing upon him, in sickness or in health, seems always open to melodic 
inspiration, and always fit to do truly artistic work, has here set some beautiful 
words to thoroughly appropriate music, Less than this could scarcely be said, 
and it would be superfluous to say more,”—Fun, \ 





Just Published. 


THE BEAR'S DANCE. 


mposed by 
ALPHONSE LACOMBE. 
Price (with Illustrated Title), 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


PRELUDE AND GIGUE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Co: b 
MRS MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
London: Duncan apenre >. 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HER VOICE.” 
“TJER VOICE.” Ianacez Grssonn’s popular Song (poetry 


LA by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
price 4s,, by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regont Street, W. 








AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


MESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 
OHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manuracturep sy CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN, 


COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 


KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 
PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 
COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 
The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 





| Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 


undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





Just Published. 
[A tomes DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 


f Mains. Par Ianace GrBsonz. 4s. ndon : 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Ntreet, wo cae ee Te at 








Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
¥ BDwAnD F. Rrwpavur. Price 1s, 6d, net. 
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Price 2s. 6d. each volume, paper covers; 48, cloth, gilt edges. 


THE ROYAL SONG BOOKS. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


THE SONGS OF ENGLAND (2 Vols.) 
THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 

THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 

THE SONGS OF WALES. 

THE SONGS OF FRANCE. 

THE SONGS OF GERMANY. 





THE SONGS OF ITALY (in the Press). 

THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 
and Northern Europe. 

THE SONGS OF BOHEMIA, HUN- 
GARY, and Eastern Europe (in the 
Press). 


The above Ten volumes contain nearly one thousand popular Ballads of the various countries of Europe. 





BEETHOVEN'S SONGS. (Complete) 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS. 
SCHUMANN’S SONGS. 


SCHUBERT'S SONGS. 
RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS. 
RUBINSTEIN’S VOCAL DUETS. 


The above have German and English Words. 
HANDEL'S ORATORIO SONGS. 
HANDEL’S OPERA SONGS (Italian and English Words). 
*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 


*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. 


Tenor and Baritone. 


* In transposed keys, with Italian and English Words. 
MODERN BALLADS. By the most eminent living Composers. 
SACRED SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
HUMOROUS SONGS, NEW AND OLD. 

CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES’ VOICES. 





DOUBLE VOLUMES. Price 5s, each, paper covers; 7s, 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 
THE 


ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. 


Containing celebrated Songs, &c., with Italian and English Words, in the Original Keys. 


1. THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 


2. THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 


3. THE TENOR ALBUM. 
4. THE BARITONE ALBUM. 





LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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